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FULL STEAM 
AHEAD 


towards the port of municipal 
progress and national prosper- 
ity can now be achieved 
through effective cooperation 
of city and state officials with 
the Federal Emergeney Ad- 
ministration of Publie Works. 


(See front cover and pages 5, 11, 


45, 46, 48, 58, 65 of this issue.) 
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S| IDE by side, the most ancient and the most modern well water 
systems in the world serve Kairoun, Tunisia, Islam’s third most 
holy city. The Roman host that followed Belisarius, the conqueror, 
built the well of Sidi-el-Hani in 625 A. D. so that its water could 
help quench the thirst of glorious and mighty Carthage. Today 
Kairoun and its seven-domed mosque overlook all that is left of the 
ruins of Carthage . . . but the well still serves. And beside it, also 
serving Kairoun, are modern Layne Pumps and Gravel-Wall Wells, 
first choice of the French government for service in its North African 
colonies. Write now for Layne’s free booklet, “WATER OR NO PAY,’ 
that tells why Layne guarantees more water at less cost, no matter in 


what part of the world you live. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, Inc., Gen. Offices, Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 
Send me free bulletins on Layne Pumps, Wells, Well Water Systems 


of special value to municipal of ficials. 


ma | 
WE 0O OUR Part N im 


LAYNE PUMPS 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


During October we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 





A Challenge 


By Harold L. Iekes, Secretary of 


Public Works 


nplating as it does the expendi- 


Program, con- 
ire of funds in excess of $1.750.- 
for state and municipal projects 
$3.300.000.000 allotted to 
under the National Indus 

Act], offers the greatest 
tunity for municipal improvements 
We are 


to advance you as an outright 


the 

works 

ecovery 
e history of any country. 
ft 30 per cent of your outlay for labor 
and material on an approved plan. We 
ask the the 
project. But we are willing to help you 
We will advance 
cent 


you to pay for balance of 
to finance your share. 
you the 70 
approved security, and by approved se- 
curity | don’t mean that we will be as 
finicky about the security that you may 


offer as would be the investment bank- 


remaining per upon 


ers with whom you are accustomed to 
deal. We will lend you this 70 per 
cent at 4 per cent interest and permit 
you to amortize it over a period not to 
exceed 30 years. 

Here is an opportunity to build neces- 
sary and desirable public works on more 
favorable terms than you have ever had 
before or than you may ever have again. 
Do you need new water works, or an ex- 
tension of your present plant? Do you 
want a new or improved sewerage sys- 
tem? Do you require bridges or via- 
ducts or public buildings or roads or new 
These things and others you 
unbelievably 


schools? 


may have on generous 
terms. 

Naturally, the purpose of the public 
works program is not merely to do work 
for the sake of doing the work. We want 
to increase buying power because it is 
realized that without increasing buying 
program will fail. 
In this the municipalities are as much 


interested as the Federal Government. 


power our recovery 


Two Fine Results with One Effort 

If at the same time that we increase 
buying power we build useful and _ so- 
cially desirable public works, we are 
accomplishing two fine results by the 
same effort. I need not point out to you 
that for every hundred thousand men at 
work on public works projects there are 
at least an equal number at work back of 
the lines in saw mills, in steel mills, in 
factories, in quarries, and on railroads, 
producing materials and performing ser- 
vices necessary to supply the men on 
actual projects with what they need for 
their work. And as these men on the 
works and back of the lines acquire 
buying power, they are in a position to 
increase the buying power of others. 
They will be buying more clothing. 


to the Mayors of America 


the Interior and Federal Emergency 


They will be 
school. They 


sending their children to 
will be able to 
food. 


bevond 


afford more 
A new automobile will 
their They 
want to repaint their houses and repaii 
Thus, they 


wheels ot 


and better 


not be hopes. will 


them. will be 
the 
ment to those who in turn will give 
the re 
covery movement will be able to keep 
the 
and 


helping turn 
industry, giving employ 
fur 
ther employment to others, until 


moving of its own momentum and 


ready 
willing to provide in the way of public 


stimulus which we are now 
works will no longer be necessary. 
Complaints have come to the Publi 
Works Administration from several quai 
ters that the minimum wages stipulated 
to be paid or public works projects ar 
Those who this 
cism, as I see it, do not have a proper 
Our avowed ob 
ject is to increase buying power. If we 
shortsightedly refrain increasing 
buying power for one group because we 


all 


groups proportionately, we will not ac 


too high. voice criti 


view of the situation. 


from 


cannot simultaneously increase 
complish our objective and we will all 
left in the 
All of us ought to be willing 
to see the other fellow achieve a legiti- 
mate and 
come even if we ourselves are not imme- 
diately or directly benefited. Our 
will inevitably come. 

The sum of approximately 
000,000 has already allocated by 
the Public Works The 


major portion of these allocations has 


be slough of economic 


despond. 
his in- 


necessary increase in 


turn 


$1.600.- 
been 
Administration. 


gone for Federal projects, and the rea- 
son for this is not far to seek. We knew 
We had our 
engineers and our staffs ready to turn 
them. They could under- 
taken with a minimum of delay and with 
an assurance of a lack of waste and mis- 
application of funds. Moreover, we 
could authorize these Federal 
while your municipalities were preparing 


our own Federal projects. 


loose on be 


projects 
your projects. 


To Speed Up Municipal Projects 

Latterly, we have been devoting the 
major part of our attention to municipal 
projects. We these 
without We 
them to be as widespread as possible 
the 


want to under 


get 


way loss of time. want 


and to provide maximum of em- 


ployment. 
We are 


Those 


We are not being technical. 
not wound about with red tape. 
who cry out about “red tape,” in some in- 
stances at least, are themselves 
tangled in red tape. We are willing to 
give a municipality the benefit of the 
doubt. We do not even ask that any 


en- 


Administrator of Public Works 


be brou 
legal 


approving it 


municipal project 


pertect engineering, 
before 
adopted a system of tentative 
of funds. On my motion 
Board fol Publi Works, 
ago, adopted a resolution as follows 
“Resolved, That upon a proper pt 
lacie that a state 


municipal public 


form 


the 


about a 


showing proposed 
works project is so 
ly desirable, is satisfactory from an ¢ 

and ( he 
the Public 


make an al 


point of view 
the 


Administration 


gineering 


financed under law 
Works 
location of the money required for such 
the that 


days such 


may 


project on condition not later 


thirty 
the financial and engineering features of 


than after allocation 
said project be worked out and a final 
contract, satisfactory to the Administra 
tor of Public Works, be executed, failing 
the tentative shall be 
effect.” 


Here is concrete evidence of 


which allocation 
without 
our will 
ingness to proceed without loss of time 
and with a minimum of technicality 
Come to us with a prima facie case and 
the 


Then you can proceed without delay to 


we will set aside money for you. 


with the necessary explicit en 
details. 
your files, At 
We are 


lender on a large 


supply us 


gineering, legal and _ financial 
You have all of these in 
least you ought to have them. 
more liberal than any 
scale since the beginning of the world 
not 
dropping taxpayers into the hat 
of a blind You ought to know 


whether the works you 


ever thought of being, but we are 
money 
man. 
propose are de 
sirable and possible from a social. legal, 
financial and engineering point of view. 
If you do know, there is no good reason 
why you should not quickly take us into 
you don’t know or 
still 


that money be given you, good sports 


your confidence. If 


can’t demonstrate it and demand 
manship requires that you do not rais¢ 
Bring 


us your projects supported by the facts 


the cry of “red tape” against us. 
that are undoubtedly within your knowl 
edge and you will get prompt action. 
This Public Works Program is a great 
the 
and sure leadership of President Roose 


cooperative movement. Under swift 
velt, the Federal Government is cooperat 
ing with the states and with municipali 
and 
operating with each other. If we 


ties; states municipalities are co 
can 
all pull together in the general interest 
this tide of de 


pression and come out of it with a re 


we will definitely turn 
newed self-confidence, a mutual respect, 
and a spiritual acceleration that we have 
not felt since the war. 


an address, 
States 


From 
United 


September 23, 193 


the Conference of Mayor 





Beauty ... Service... Economy 


It has a capacity of 400,000 gallons 
The total range in head between the upper and 


The Colonial design combines beauty and utility. 
Its ple asing appearance allows a city to take advan- 
tave of elevated water storage in its waterworks 
system, even though the storage is required in a 


high-class residential section. 


The installation shown above. which is located 


issee. Fla. has received much favorable 


CHICAGO 


hi 2127 Old Colony Bldg 
4108 Hudson Terminal Bldg 

2236 Rockefeller Bldg 

1501 Lafayette Bldg. 

1616 “1700" Walnut Street Bide. 

1501 Consolidated Gas Bide. 

i502 N. Fiftieth Street 


BRIDGE 


comment. 


lower water levels in the tank is only 24 feet. 


This shallow depth improves service by malt- 
taining uniform pressure in the system. It intro- 
duces economies which reduce operating costs ma- 
terially. Write our nearest office for information 


& IRON WORKS 


Dallas ° . ° 1206 Burt Bide 
San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bld 
Seattle 1343 Smith Tow: 
Houston 2919 Main > 
Tulsa e 1625 Thompson Bld 
Los Angeles 1403 Wm. Fox Bld 
Havana, Cuba. . cee Edificio Abreu 402 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, 











Water Supply 


Chamber of Commerce Pro- 
moted Water Improvements 
1\ 4 ITH a threatened State Health De- 


irtment ban the 
vater supply, which was becoming 


upon the use of 


rivet 
creasingly polluted from year to year 
owing to the growth of the community 
and greater volumes of industrial waste, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Youngs- 
Ohio, aided in securing state leg- 
which permitted the creation of 
a sanitary district whereby one or more 
contiguous communities might combine 
for control of sanitary conditions or for 
a domestic water supply. The Chamber 
of Commerce financed the securing of 
the necessary signatures through the cir- 
culation of a petition and paid the court 
costs and other incidental expenses at- 
tending the organizing of the Sanitary 
District. 
The 
lared 


was finally de- 
the Court, 
created six years ago and has been active 

a $9,000,000 project since that time. 


District, which 


necessary by was 


The water works are considered among 
the finest in the country and have just 
begun delivering a pure, soft water to 
onsumers throughout the District, bene- 
fitting every individual in the community 
through substantial savings in the cost 
various 
ders and mechanical appliances which 
are estimated by experts as saving the 
citizens about $500,000 annually. 
FRED A. LA BELLE, 
Secretary, Yo Ohio 
ver of 


of water softeners, soaps, pow- 


ungstown 
Commerce 


Joint Leaks in Water Mains 
Joint leaks, the most common type of 


main leakage found, are of two types; 
the jointing material has 
been forced out of the joint or has de- 
teriorated, and those where the joint has 
pulled apart. The first type is caused by 
careless preparation, pouring or calking. 
Improper preparation of jointing com- 
pounds destroys their qualities. A poor 
it may be caused by not having 
nough lead in the ladle to completely 
fll the joint, or by an obstruction which 
revents the hot lead from running prop- 
tly. A bad joint is sometimes due to 
yarning which allows the jointing 
rial to escape into the pipe, not only 
ring an excess of material, but form- 
obstruction in the pipe. If such 

t is at a valve, the material may 

t the proper operation of the valve. 

¢ affects the lead only for a lim- 
from the outside end of 
ll. Owing to its 


hose w here 


stance 
contraction in 
there is no close bond between 
d and the pipe, so that, unless the 
is properly done, the whole ring 
may start, allowing considerable 


his 


i 


to escape. movement ot 


and Purification 


limited by the groove in the bell 
and the head on the spigot. 

Ihe cause of the second type of joint 
leak, where the pipe is pulled apart, usu 
ally is faulty construction. <A settlement 
on either or both sides of a 
open the top, or 
joint may open the bottom. 
aration of a joint is rare in a 
pipe unless due to a washout or similar 
accident; but at bends, joints are 
times pulled apart because of improper 
The same thing may happen in 
and blow-offs not suf 


courst 


joint may 
the 


sf p 


under 
Entire 
straight 


a settlement 


some 


bracing. 
short branches 
ficiently braced. 
a 


before 


paper presented by ALFrt I 
Manager, The Pitometer ¢ 
Water Works Assox 


From a 
ner, Western 
the American 


lation 


Improving Coagulation 


S a result of several years of inten 
sive study and experimental work in 
both the laboratory and the plant op 
eration of the Richmond. Va.. filter 
plant, certain facts have been established 
and others confirmed, as follows: 

1. A minimum 
is required for floc formation in a given 
water: and kind of me 
chanical treatment can the 


failure to provide this minimum amount 


amount of coagulant 


no amount or 


overcome 


of coagulant. 

(4 There is 
tity of coagulant given 
water. The than 
this optimum results in less successful 
coagulation and plant operation. 

3. This optimum is’ much 
sharply defined in cold than in 
water, probably being most 
that temperature at which the maximum 
density of the water occurs. 

1. A sudden, even though very slight, 
change of pH immediately before the 
application of the coagulant materially 
assists effective chemical reaction. With 
Richmond raw this usually re- 
quires acid in summer and alkaline addi- 


but one optimum quan 
required for a 
less 


use of more ol 


more 
warm 


pointed at 


water 


tion in winter. 

5. The losses resulting 
quate mechanical treatment of the water 
after the application of the coagulant 
were far greater than usually realized. 

6. Probably the ideal mechanical 
treatment consists of: 

(a) An immediate and thorough mix 
ing of the applied coagulant. In many 
avoided 


from inade 


water aeration here should be 
(b) The floc must be kept in susper 
sion a sufficient time. 
(c) While in suspension the floc must 
effectively, and under control 
violence, sweep throughout the 


as ft 
mass 
water. 

(d) A proper return of a 
settled floc and turbidity. 

From a paper by MARSDEN 
Bureau of Water 
presented befor 

can W 


part ot! 


gineer and 
nd. Va., 


se 


Water Works 
News 
and 
Reviews 


eS 


Requirements of a Lime-Soda 
Water-Softening Plant 


Vg ODERN lime or 
softening plants should be des 
(1) to require a 
labor in their operation 2) to be 
tically dust-proof: 3) to provide 
accurate and uniform application of the 
thus insuring a 
the 


to make possible 








lime soda 
minimum amount 

pra 
for an 
softening chemicals 
minimum of variation in hardness of 
the softened water: (4) 
the reduction of hardness to practically 
the theoretical solubility 
produce water in chemical 
thereby the 
crustation or deposits in the distribution 
red-water troubles in hot 
water heating systems \ lime 
or lime soda water-softening plant should 
muddy 


limit: (5) to 
balance and 
eliminate building-up of in 
system, or 
modern 
also be capable ot softening 
water, and 
the soft 


practi illy all 


water as successfully as clear 
should 


t ned 


entirely from 
turbidity 


eliminate 
all 
arboni« 
sulfide 
objectionable tastes 
From a paper 
CuHaries P H 
Water 
oO} 
Ameri 


water 


color. free icid. iron 
harm 


ind odo 


nese, hvdroge n 


Softer 
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HISTORY OF WATER SUPPLY 











Progress Toward Purity 


te RY SCHOOLBOY now know or 
di should know that ith 


from even the pleasantest rivers 


insafe to drink 
and streams 
from 


But we all know that we can fill a glas 


the nearest faucet or tap. with never a qualm 
or fear 


Behind this 


a hundred vears of ceasele 


simple contrast lies more than 
s effort and ex 
periment. It was in 1829 that the first filtra 
tion plant was built in London. Its purpose 
rid the f sediment and slim 


was to water o 


but, although the germ theory of disease wa 
yet unknown, the filter als 
the water of many dangerous 
Nowadays, in cities depending 
supplies, the 


most efficient modern metho 


water is not only filtered b 


ster ized And at every tage 
of 5 f 


tested with the 


ation the water 


most rigid exactit 
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p ipe ine Capacilies 
INCREASED 





by Chapman Non-slam 


CHECK VALVES 


A SUPERINTENDENT, Who was considering plans 
r replacing certain pipe lines to increase capacity, first 
tried out Chapman Non-Slam Check Valves in the system 
They greatly reduced the head losses caused by check 


valves previously used, increased the capacity of the lines, 


ind as a result, no new piping was needed. 


Phe design of the CHapmMan Valve, with its Balanced Disc, 
TL head losses down to approximately one-fourth of 
those cau ed by the ordinary Lype of check valve. Not 
only does this increase pipe line capacity, but when these 
valves are installed on pump discharge lines, they also 


effect substantial power savings. 


CHAPMAN NON-SLAM 
Check Valves do not slam and 
practically eliminate wear of 
parts. The many important 
aeons | features of these valves are 

fully described in a booklet that 


we shall be glad to send you 


\ cushioning effect, obtained 
by forcing the short flap of 


upon request. Write for it today. 


the dise against the stream, 


prevents slamming 


nCHAPMAN 


VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 














"the repairs are less 


than we anticipated" 


Thus writes one McIntosh & Seymour 
Diesel Engine user regarding main- 


tenance. 


Others have written: 


“Our repairs are next to nothing.” 


“Our McIntosh engines give perfect service 


looks like they should last fifteen or twenty 


years.” 


“These engines have proven to be of great ef- 
ficiency and economy in operation and main- 
Repair bills have been very light.” 


tenance. 


“Our total maintenance and repair expenses 
amount to less than three-tenth per cent dur- 
ing each year. Our engines are making most 
remarkable record in our plant as to reliability 


and efficiency.” 


“Adjustments and repairs ....... None.” 


“The statement below does not contain main- 
tenance charges since there are none on the 


Diesel.” 


“Our maintenance has been practically noth- 


ing.” 


Would you like a set of facsimile copies of 


the above statements together with a large 
number of other equally interesting statements 
regarding maintenance? Write us. 





McIntosh & Seymour Corp. 


Division of American Locomotive Company 


Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 
District Offices 


New York Washington, D. C. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Chicago 


Houston, Texas San Francisco 


; 
i 








Tulsa, Okla 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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Meters Check Losses 





Morganfield, Ky. 
( ’ \NFIEI D has been LOO per cent 
Ml red since 1924. In 1930 the 
was 2.600, all services were 
ind the average daily consump- 
1932 
lation had decreased to 2,551, 
services were metered, and the 
laily consumption had dropped 
There is no 


5 gallons per capita. In 


callons per capita. 
of the consumption before 1924. 
Dave Derraz, Superintendent of Wate 


Rayne, La. 


Wu 
Ne 


present population of Rayne is 


730. and 100 per cent ol the do- 
and industrial services are me- 
[The system was metered com- 


y ten years ago and, while no exact 

es are available showing the saving 
n water consumption and the 
of the plant, it has made a 
t difference in the quantity of water 
d.—E. Bertrant, Superintendent, 
Water Department. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

THE story of Fitchburg’s metering pro- 
cram might well be titled “From 

1.000.000 to 4.000.000 Gallons Daily Con- 

on.” In 1900, when the domestic 

was 75 per cent metered and the 


tected 1 


t 


lustrial services 100 per cent metered, 
daily consumption 
In 1910, with a popu- 
the domestic 
metered and the in- 
services wholly metered, and 
daily consumption had _in- 
1,125,000 gallons. In 1920 
had increased to 41.000. 
mestic services to 80 per cent me- 

red. and the consumption to 4,500,000 
gallons per day. In 1930 the population 
had increased to 42,000, the domestic ser- 
vices were 99 per cent metered, and the 
daily consumption was 4,.400,- 
In 1932, with a population of 40,- 


iverage was 
000.000 gallons. 
of 40,000. 


per cent 


services 


rage 
1 to 
opulation 


iverag 


O00, 


000 and domestic services 99 per cent 
metered and, as before, the industrial 
services 100 per cent metered, the con- 


sumption had been reduced to 4.000.000 
gallons daily—A. W. F. Brown, Super 
intendent. 


Quincy, Mass. 

TH metering of services in Quincy 
has risen from 3 per cent in 1900 to 
100 per cent in 1932. In 1900 the popu- 
ition was 23,899, 3 per cent of the ser- 
vices were metered, and the average daily 
consumption per capita was 69 gallons. 
In 1910, with an increase of population 
to 32,642, and with 36 per cent of the 
services metered, the average daily con- 
“umption was 88 gallons per capita. In 
1920 the population was 48,800, with 92 
per cent of the services metered, and the 


consumption had risen to 93 gallons per 
capita daily, increases 
in industrial consumption. In 1930 the 


population had jumped to 72.900. with 


owing to heavy 


97 per cent of the services metered. con 
trolling the consumption so that it was 
reduced to 76 gallons per capita daily 


In 1932 the population was 74,000, and 


100 per cent of the services were me 
tered, reducing the average daily con 
sumption to 69 gallons per capita. J. G 


WHITMAN, Superintendent 


Detroit, Mich. 

W HEN the city of Detroit began earn 
estly to force meters on all services 

in 1915, the consumption per capita was 

162 gallons daily. This was reduced to 


124 gallons per day in 1928. In 1929 
the per capita consumption was 135.6 
gallons, and in 1930, 138 gallons. Ther 


was a consistent reduction in per capita 
consumption in 1928. The actual cas! 
savings of this reduction have not been 
determined. Comparable figures for the 
which have been noted in other 
reports are as follows: The population 
in 1910 was 465,766, 10 per cent of the 
services metered, and the 
daily consumption was 176 gallons per 
capita. In 1920 the population was 993.- 
739, the 96.08 per 
metered, and the consumption was 142.6 
gallons per capita daily. In 1930 the 
population the services 
were 99.48 per cent metered, and the con 


years 
average 


were 


services were cent 


seats - 
was 1,573,985 


sumption was 138 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1932, the population was 
1.339.125, the services were 99.81 pet 


cent metered, and the daily consumption 
was 131.9 gallons per capita.—D. Grop 
BEL, Office Manager. Water Department 


Hastings, Mich. 


W lu E no figures are 


show accurately the 
have been effected by metering practical 
ly all services in Hastings, it is felt that 
cent fairly accurately represents 
the actual saving. In 1900 the popula 
tion of Hastings was 5,132, 10 per cent 
of the domestic services metered, 
and none of the industrial services. At 
that time the per capita consumption 
was 180 gallons daily. In 1932 the pop- 
ulation 5,118, 98 per cent of the 
domestic services and 100 per cent of 
the industrial services were metered, and 
the average daily consumption had 
dropped to 80 gallons per capita——Ber1 
SparKE, City Engineer. 


available to 


savings which 


30 per 


were 


was 


Rochester, Minn. 
RACTICALLY all services in Roches- 
ter have been metered since installa- 
tion, but no records are available on file 
prior to 1917. In 1920 the population 


was 13,722, the domestic services were 
97 per cent metered, the industrial ser- 
vices were 100 per cent metered, and the 


Reports = 
on 
the Services of 









Water Meters 








was iV 


ver capita consumption 
daily. In 1930 the 
626. the domesti 


the industrial services wet 


) 
population was <U 
services were YS pet! 


cent metered, 


100 per cent metered, and the consul! | 
tion was 76 gallons per capita daily. li 
1932 the population was 20.626. the do 
mestic services were YY per cent metered 
the industrial services were 100 per cent 
metered, and the average daily consump 
tion was 77 gallons per capita kuet 
SCH W ARz Sup rintendent 
Glendive, Mont. 
| AWN and garden irrigation was 1 
“ stricted to four hours per day until 


the city was almost 100 per cent metered 
Without 


sumption would have been almost double 


metering, the per capita col 


if very strict irrigation regulations had 
not been enforced. The Water Depart 
ment of Glendive was established in 1906 
but no data are available prior to 1920 
In 1920 the population of Glendive wa 
3.800, the domestic services were 44 per 
cent metered, the industrial services wet! 
100 per cent metered, and the averag« 
daily consumption was 93 gallons per 
capita. In 1930 the population wa 


1.600, the domestic services were 97 pet 
cent metered, the industrial services were 
100 per and the 
consumption was 101 gallons pet 


In 1932 the population 


cent metered, average 
daily 
capita 
1.634, the domesti 
per cent metered, the 


100 per cent metered 


services were 97 
industrial set 
ind the 


LOO gall 


were 
capita consumption was 


daily Craupe W EYER 
ot Water 


Super tenae 


Sidney, Mont. 
‘HE city of Sidney has always been 99 
per cent metered. In 1930 the po 
lation was 2,209, and the daily consump 


tion was 273.7 gallons per capita The 
population was the same in 1932, and 
the consumption had dropped to 231.3 
gallons per capita daily. The larger 
consumption in 1930 is believed to be 
due to the dry season and watering 


B. F. Mercer, Water 


Commissioner 


Fairbury, Nebr. 
HE 


water system of Fairbury has 

been 100 per cent metéred 
1900. In 1930 the population was 6,180 
and the per capita consumption, based 
on domestic service, 108 gallons daily. 
and 130 if the water used by the Rock 
Island Railroad Company is included 
In 1932, with practically the same pop 
ulation, the domestic consumption was 
100 gallons per capita, and the total con 
sumption 125 gallons per capita daily 
R. B. Boats, Water Commissioner. 


since 





Another Municipality Installs 
NORDBERG DIESELS 


This six cylinder, mechanical injection Diesel Engine, with 1250 
K.V.A. generator, also one of four cylinders but 875 K. V. A. 
in size, are installed in the City-owned plant at Greenville, Texas. 


Here is another city that has turned to the Diese! 
Engine as the most suitable type of power unit for mu- 
nicipal service. Like many other cities where conditions 
are similar, Greenville, Texas, has installed modern Nord- 


berg Diesel Engines to replace its steam equipment. 


In many installations, not only in municipal plants but 


serving other industries as well, these engines have 


le engines arranged for either 


snical or air injection, can be fur demonstrated their ability to produce power cheaply. 


J in sizes from 750 horsepower, up- 


d. Peur-eyele ongines are boll te Besides reducing the cost of power and making greater 


( from 150 to 1000 horsepower. ° *}: . 
re is a Nordberg Diesel of a size and profits possible, they assure a dependability that is un- 


type suited for your needs. May we 


j3uaint you more fully with them? surpassed. 


I NORDBERG MFG. CO. _ Mitwaures 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
60 East 42nd Street Rockefeller Bidg. 2 West 62nd Street Subway Term. Bidg. 









Federal Highway Funds for Streets and 
ridges Within City Limits 
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(ITY addressed the following let I 


r to the Chief Engineers of the — eso 





050.8 for 















{ Highway Departments: cities, the work f 1 : Winn. 6. tie - 
have a brief statement from you suriacing and construct ! ‘ 1 gutters va l " $ 
nt to which the highway funds re New Hampsuire, D H. Dickins ( "7 “4 I 1 tr \ R 
portioned to your state by the Federa Engineer, Highwa Department This st “ inds tor t t I 
} Administration of Public Works w spending under tl pr S101 f the NIRA t t [ I 
for improvement of traft conditions proximately  900U.000 for street nstruct progra nelude ' par | t 
imits some ten municipalities scattered throu I towns I k 
\ re requesting this information because State rt work consists wholly of the recor paving, pavement wide ‘ 
pread interest among municipal of struction of the present worn-out ty street tior bridge 
gra ie-crossing elimination, the widening New Mexico. G. D. Ma State H ies £ irfacir ! 
w bridges and roadways, the replace ineer “The New Mex Highw Det emons — pr t hat 
insafe bridges, and the construction of has prepared a progran f p i I I 
mprove accessibility and the free improvements which | been approved for West Vircinia, M Ww. Ss Chief } 
flow of traffic—all of which, as you know, are struction gineer, State Road Cor t Chapt 






6 y authorized in the National Indus Nortn ( — lol dD en f tl Acts of Legislature 1933, Extr 



















I : ; : AROLINA n ildroy 
’ n very Act as proper uses of Federal aid Highway Eng neer “The tota aati al r Sessio1 provides that tl 1intenan 
ade lunds way funds allocated to this state s $9,522 29 STO OF CORE , m hen . 
, = sleened ta enead iene nancies @9 20 I mnections f sta pr | t 
Up to the time this issue went to press, oe nities. a na he. : a ir aie “2 oot tr it the expense of the state and by Road 
replies were received from 22 states. A the state his will be spent entirely on the ex Pal “ "Work - ae : : = , : 1 . 
brief summary follows: tensions of the Federal aid highway system int = eth ft pa ea 
. the municipalities These funds will be used in : : : . : 
Ca mnta, C. H. Purcell, State Highway En rebuilding the streets I ir mair lighw ee Sen See — , , 
g Of the total amount of funds ap- Which are in bad condition, th nstruction of SENS Iie pee 
to California, the sum of $3,901,838 pavement ict re whicl t | In ew i 
wed for expenditure within incor Improv the buildin I rnate rout West Virginia ! 
[ ties The projects to be undertaken the " inat a thie i been attem] 
pening of new traffic arteries; the the elin tion and protectior f grad I tructior 
£ widening, repaving and improving ot Ing 
f treets; the reconstruction of in Ono. ¢ L. Mover. Plannir Engineer. D rane . 
juate railroad grade separations and street partment of Highways $4.645.378 I pe . 
rations; the reconstructior f bridges ent f Oo} allotment. has he permitted ¢ 
r street and highway improvements.” municipal projects, includin rade eli , 








" mmiussioner the $2.875.000 Dey irtment f Highway Per val t ' , | 





pportioned to the state of Connecticut, ‘ I it t funds pr ! t Sinai fe 




































nas | ovided for ipproximately 28 per I $18.89 1 OOK Of t . int we DI 
$802,407, to be spent into and through grammed 28.67 pe t to mu | t rt _ ; 
ities [his probably will be somewhat Ww include a considerable amount ! tru Ag igs f f f ty 
later date, as the projects will be tion and reconstruction of ty street ar nt TI : brid 
1 in some cases and lengthened in others Ruove Istanp, G. H. Henderson, Chief Eng : 
: : : ; ir R 
ise will it be less than the 25 per neer, State Board of Publi toads R le 
juired by the Act.” Island’s allotment under tl NIRA Py 2s 
yeLAWARE, W. W Mack, Chief Engineer mately $2,000,000. Our program approved | 
5 Highway Department.—‘‘Since 1919, Dela the Federal authorities ca lor the spending of The Terms of the Act 
$58 n ¢ ensions f ¢ ede sid svster 
made a practice of building through $950,000 on extension the Federa ! . aa 
| cities where they were a part of state a cities. There we Seren es in tl State | HE National Industrial Recovery A 
0 yrogr ‘ is tor \ ects n the > 
routes. We do not have, therefore, as - . Pro ¥ Ss cn Pr ¥ of 1933. under the terms of which 
, , 0 ovidence and one in eact he other 
essity for this work as is found in some ity rov i ! . 
alities, but we are planning t lo such six cities, namely, Woonsocket, Central Falls the above-mentioned work is being “ 
: * &e , Pawtucket Cr stor Warw and Newport j k ’ } Se | states nrovide 
work as is required by traffic conditions sonata mii - , - _ I dertaken In the severa td provid 
} *lans se call for the reconstruction of ‘ 
G. E. McKelvey, Commissioner of Pub ~ grown - that funds “may be used to pay all or 
’ p . existing streets 
Works.—Grading and rock surfacing. 7.8 c D j ; H ; any part ol the cost of surveys plans ind 
€102 5 OUTH aKkoTA, Gardner Gantz ghwa ' 
38,500; paving, oiling and bituminous d 7 os con aan | , of highway and bridge constructior , 
im, 10.01 miles, $270,700; bridge and grade ginces A set-up of 1,000,000 has been mad | 
ns (8), $608,000: total. $1,077,200.” for improvement on Federal aid highways pass- cCluding the elimination of hazards to 
yf: : , iin lip gd ng through municipalities There are only 16 highway trafhc such as the separatic 
KANsAs 4 " leis e e lighwa afhic, su i para 
AN ~~ W. V. Back, State Highway Engi municipalities in South Dakota having more than feed - a ae tlie shennan 
f s s > 95 ) 0 OTades & oss go. ] ( . lt ‘ 
will pend some $2,500,000 on im 2.500 population i G wn wale of te 
ents within city limits Highway Commission to take care of, so far as Ol existing railroad grade crossing sti 
Missourt, T. H. Cutler, Chief Engineer, state the larger municipalities Next u tures, the re low ation ot highway to 
vay Department About $3,000,000 of Mis ce come the smaller municipalitie climinate railroad crossings. the wid 
NIRA funds will be spent in cities with which have shown some endeavor to help them | | 
5 o Ov ric es nd ré dwa 
ilation of more than 2,500 where the pres selves in the past, and thirdly, municipalities ing Of harrow EiGE , A 
1 law will not permit construction with under 2,500 in population will receive some as the building of footpaths, the replace 
funds There are more than 60 cities standard ment of unsafe bridges. the constru 
- iss in the state. Uran, H. S. Kerr, Chief Engineer, State R tion of routes to avold congested are 
ranA, W. O. Whipps, Administrative En Commission In Salt Lake City, Ogden and she construction nt Sistine tas 
Highway Commission “From present in Provo. the three largest cities { the state mre isul er i , 7 
s it is probable that our work within mu ire constructing roads through tl tow! wi prove accessibility and le ree im 
ties will approximate something over by-pass the main busine istrict whict trafh ind the cost ol iny other ¢ 
; . tat I ment { thr traf } { y 
j _— i ate the Iree I ! ! struction that will provide sater tra 
RASKA, R. L. Cochran, State Engineer Ir re ning t op the : ‘ facilities or definitely eliminate exist 
outlined projects a tentative pr the sma poy i the pr v 
acts ages ong streets. there e mo bert - BS ' hazards to pedestrian or vehicular 
pproximating about $1,250,000 for work I pa . I ; ; 
he limits of municipalities in this state traihe congestion which nee ttentior t rh No funds made ivailable by tl 
ides widening in some cases, of existing ‘me, th _ in Maaco with the NIRA title shall be used for the acquisition of 
10 > — gram we lave lannec within the mun | t ; 
however, most generally this work is . ! ee “s I ~ i oe | any land. right-of-way, or easement in 
up of standard paving sections for two ‘He Improvement of existing road h ¢ | 1 grad 
{ trafie contiguous to Federal aid proj standard connection with any raliroad grade €1 
g al ai 
ch either have been or are being con- Vermont, George Z Thompsor Chairmar ination project 



































LINCOLN 
PARK PLANT 











A SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
PLANT WiLL Protect IT— 


Ruild Now 


with Home Labor 
need no longer run the risk of water-borne epidemics— 
is need no longer run foul with filth. 


Cities 


strean 


A modern sewage disposal plant takes raw sewage—reeking 
with germs—and transforms it into harmless sludge and liquid. 
The process is simple and economical. The sludge may be con- 
verted into a useful fertilizer. The liquid is clear, clean water— 
purer far than the natural water of the stream. 


A modern sewage disposal plant can be located anywhere. 
There is no odor, no unsightliness. 


Engineers and City Officials: Now is the time to rouse the 
people to the need of this improvement. 
The Federal Government is ready to help with funds. Con- 


struction will provide work for home labor without burden on 
home taxpayers. 


> | 
ma 


WANN lL 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


For Beauty and Service 


Osal plant 

emcient 
nd Cement, it is 
addition to any communit 
, many cities beautify th 
vith these plants . han 
beautiful CON 


ling basins lar 


some buildings of 
CRETE w 
scaped with lawns and 


greenhouses. Whe: 


4 


ith the sett 
shrubs 
housed within 
your city builds its sewage dispos 
plant see that Portland Cement 


used for its beauty as well as 


econom) 
oe 686 


For Further Information 


Write Room 2310 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


85 to 90% of the money spent on Concrete Construction Goes to Labor 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe Amertcan City 

















Treatment Conserves Health 


a 


Checking Infiltration into a 
Sanitary Sewer System 
a ILLOWING a 
sewage treatment plant. the village 
caster, N. Y., instituted a program 
ver repair to eliminate excessive 
infiltration into its sanitary 
The first step was to pur- 


reconstruction of its 


i-wate!r 


er system. 


sewer cleaning apparatus on ap- 
[his was of the windlass and 

ible type. with a set of expanding 
ckets, and a patented expanding root 


first sewer that was tackled. 
trunk and 15 
diameter, was so clogged with 


: ittet he 


it was a sewer 


it a wooden rod only |! 
could hardly be pushed through 
causing trouble 


9 inches 


Sewers known to be 
first on the program and in the 6] 
that the project carried 
iles of lines 
ilmost completely 


was on, 
ranging from 
stopped up to 


by obstruc- 


sewel! 
emporarily clogged 
cleaned out and flushed. 
onditions found and the 

d with the sewer cleaning appa 


vel 
were 


results 


a good indication of the gen- 
of the Creat 


condition sewers. 


intities of sand and gravel were taken 
some sections, indicating trouble 
vhere along the line, and a follow 


ing went to work immediately dig 
ging up and repairing the defective sew- 
rs reported by the cleaning gang. Many 

the main trunk sewers had been laid 
undeveloped land, which was 
by brooks and drainage 
here the greatest amount 
found. Wash-outs and 


most of them 


igh 
crossed 
hes and 
trouble was 


ns were numerous, 
found along undeveloped “paper” 

where Y connections to building 
iad been provided with a sheet iron 


which had rusted away. and those 


h had been provided with a terra- 
ta cover leaked because the cover had 
been cemented into place. Prac- 


lly all the tile joints were found to 
ive no calking whatsoever. those which 
ere calked being closed on the top of 
joint only. Recalking was done with 
cement mortar by digging a bell-hole 
t each joint, scraping the joint, packing 
with oakum and then calking it with 
ement. Use of a poured asphalt joint 
was out of the question, for every joint 
eaked and, judging by the condition of 
he soil around it, had leaked for a long 
A pre-molded asphalt joint could 
ve been used but since this type of 
oint was not considered as impervious 
roots as the cement joint, the latter 
type was decided upon. 
Several manholes in undeveloped areas 
ere found to be serving as storm-water 
receivers, owing to the settling of the 
original sewer trench below the surface 
of the surrounding land, which resulted 
a natural watercourse along the top 
ol the trench to the manhole, where in 


some cases bricks had been removed and 


in others the action of the frost had 
loosened the bricks, which had lates 
fallen into the manhole. 

Much infiltration of surface water was 


prevented by cleaning and widening, and 
brooks and 
were in 
Although 
lasted 


discontinued 


in some cases relocating. 


drainage ditches which close 
proximity to the 
the sewer 
but 61 


owing to 


sewer! line S. 


reconstruction project 
days, having been 
lack of finances, 


fects of the work were noted immediat: 


beneficial ef 


ly. At the disposal plant, one centrif 
ugal pump, rated at about 400 gpm, now 
handles the entire normal sewage flow 


which formerly overtaxed two pumps of 
the same capacity, and a marked saving 
in powel cost has been effected. 


Control of Odors 
N order to control th 
irom treatment 
fection part. 
larger 


dors arising 


plants, disin 
The bac 
mole ( ules 
the 
ex- 


sewadce 
plays a major 
which reduce the 
he 
sewage enters the plant 
pensive, as the 
chemical for this purpose appears to be 
or a compound containing 
available chlorine. Introducing the chlo 
rine at a point upstream from the plant 
should eliminate odors caused by active 
bacteria. Chlorine likewise com 
bine with certain compounds such as hy 
result of this 


reaction will be an inoffensive compound 


teria 
should before 
least 


effective. 


destroyed in part 


well as most 


( hlor ine, 


will 


drogen sulphide, and the 


The sewage operators duties are not 
fully performed by disinfection alone 
Cleanliness in every step of disposal is 
most important. The screenings from 
the rough rack and fine screens should 


In 
cineration is the most complete method 
of disposal of screenings. The one draw 
back to incineration is the heavy percent- 


be disposed of in a suitable manner. 


age of moisture in the screenings. 
Through the addition of combustible 
waste, such as waste paper, screenings 


can be burned. 
Another method of disposal is burial 


in a trench. This is suitable for small 
plants but too expensive for larger 
plants. If it becomes necessary to place 


screenings or scum in a pile, for any 
period of time, it is advisable to disin 


fect the mass to inhibit putrefaction. 
Bleaching powder is suitable for this 
purpose. A third method of disposal is 


the separate digestion of the screenings 
and scum. This has been done with 
marked success in Washington. 
A liberal application of 
means of a hose is a great help in keep 
ing the sides of channels and tanks free 


water by 











SEWERAGE 
and 
SEW AGE 
DISPOSAL 








Irom grease ind t itter 
methods by which odor may |! 
trolled are not expensive, altl y 
involve a certain amou t rk i 
some expense The methods emplo | 
must be practical Phe operator 1 t 
keep in mind that the city or village 
ficials desire the plant to be kept cle 
to function properly and to be tree 
odor The taxpayer requires that 
cost of operation be kept as low pe 
ath 

Phe embellishment of — the plant 
srounds is a means of odor control 
Through proper selection of trees and 
shrubs, such as pine, spruce, white cedar 
larch honeysuckle et the plant 
grounds can be made so attractive that 
much of the odor from the plant will 

isked There is a small sewage plant 
near a village west of Rochester which 
has been in operation tor twenty years 
The tanks are shallow. and troublesome 
wastes discharge into them here is an 
offensive odor present at all times, but 
the grounds are so well embellished with 
shrubs, pines, and nut-bearing hardwood 
trees that the people passing by on the 
highway scarcely notice the odor While 
embellishment is not closely associated 


with 


gro 


odor control, there is an important 
connection Instead of planting only 
coniferous — tre around — the plant 
unds. it might be better to include 

re berry-bearing shrubs of the hone 
kle type and some nut trees In th 


Stic 
l 


way. the 
tracted to the plant 


have a food supply not found 
contiters 

Collecting and burning the gas f1 
the slots is a great aid in odor contr 
There is likewise a fire hazard where 
gas 1s present It is necessary either 


birds and squirrels are 


rounds because they 


prohibit or to discourage smoking around 


the plant where gas is collected 

Glass covers over the sludge beds ll 
confine the odor Well-digested slud 
should not give off any offensive odors 
Glass covers over the tanks have met 
with favor in some communities. 

From a paper presented by Wm. A. I 
Sanitary Cher t. Rochester, N. Y bef h 
Sixth Annual Conference f the Pens 
Sewag Wor { fere 














the July. 


August, and September issues of 


Noteworthy Articles in 


The American City: 
Equitable Adjustment of Charge 
Treating Trade Wastes; Renovating 
Institutional Sewage Disposa Plant 
Financing Sewerage Works; From Dis 
posal by Dilation to Seperate Slade 


Digestion 




















Modernize... 


with Good Pumps 
they pay for themselves 


HE large quantity of water which can be 
delivered by the relatively small centrifugal 
type of pumping units together with recent 
improvements in details of design materially 
lowering the power required for the drive and 
correspondingly reducing the cost for current, 


ABOVE Allis-Chalmers 20 mgd 310 ft head pumping unit 1 1 ibiliti 1 ' n 
S =, Allin;Chalmers 20 med 310 ft head pumping unit Bresent interesting possibilities in pumping plant 
f furnished to District of Columbia as th 


oe electrifying an old steam plant. The rehabilitation or when increased capacity is 
performance of this unit earned a bonus on accept- a ‘, - 
dincen needed. Where equipment is to be paid for 
a pe Chains b meager ag noe = Motors f ° | hi h d b 
eSnsin, hich ected. a thatenal tavinn ats «=: OUE OF earnings, only high grade pumps can be 
ti considered and those which have sustained high 
economy and low maintenance. Allis-Chalmers 
Combined Centrifugal Pumping Units have long 


been recognized as having these qualities. 


Write for Bulletin 1650. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


—_—_—— Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


Mention THe AMERICAN ( it helps 

















Collection and Disposal 





Wash. 


Municipal Garbage Department 

Bremerton, population 10,170, 
three trucks in making collections 
1930 Ford, one 1930 Studebaker, 

1 one Chevrolet. There is a 
Chevrolet truck which is used in 
other equipment is tied up for repairs. 
{jl trucks are 14% tons capacity, with 
special bodies capable of holding ap- 
nroximately 4 cubic yards. Each truck 
ikes an average of six trips daily. All 
refuse is disposed of in the sanitary fill 
d completely covered daily. | he daily 
ollections of garbage are completed by 
the afternoon, and with the aid of a 
Caterpillar Fifteen tractor, the trucks are 
loaded with material for covering the gar- 
bage by trap loader. Ap- 
proximately 25 cubic yards of earth is 
used daily 


Bremerton, 


T' 
ses 


spare 


case 


means of a 


for covering. 


[This method of disposing of garbage 


has been in use for the past ten years 
and has proved satisfactory. The filling- 
in of undesirable property has been a 
great improvement to the city. A play- 


field of about three acres has been built 
over a fill that required several years to 
make. It was orginally an unsanitary 
lake in the heart of the city. About two 
acres have been added to the city park 
by filling in tide lands. It is expected 


ultimately to reclaim about four acres 
and build a seawall around the en- 
closure. Several other pieces of unde- 
sirable property have been filled and 
made into attractive locations. One 


place required a maximum of 26 feet of 
fill. The city is now engaged in filling 
property which had to be taken 
for taxes, and is securing the material 
for cover from a street nearby, so that 
the fill will be completed and the street 
Casap, 


ove! 


graded at the same time.—C. C. 
iperintendent of Streets. 


Controlled Tipping 


CONTRO! LED tipping is a new form 
‘ of sanitary fill, used in England. in 
h refuse is not dumped helter-skel- 
along a wide front, but is tipped or 
ped in lanes or terraces about 24 
wide and 4 to 6 feet deep. Very 

ful consideration is given to the ar 
ngement of the terraces 
n for roadways entering the dumps 

| leading from one terrace to another 
angle of the slope of the terrace 
ild be on the ratio of about 1 foot 2 

es at the base for every foot of ver 
height. The use of these narrow 
very thin terraces reduces to a mini- 

1 danger from fires, the amount of 
lace to cover at the end of a day’s 
rk, uneven settling, invasion by rats. 
innoyance caused by paper blowing 

it. The terraces are built in straight 

or curves with all the appearance 


and to pro 









of formal landscaping. The surface 

sodded, sown with grass or banked with 
shrubbery every day. A slight elevation 
about 2 feet 2 inches higher at the out 


side edge is made along the terraces as 
a preventive of scouring from rain 
Refuse is not dumped at the face of 
the terrace in a manner All 
tin cans are raked to the bottom. placed 
upright and packed with his 
hollow places and is a good 


careless 


earth. 
prevents 
protection against 
other bulky articles ar 
tom and pounded flat. 


Carpets and 
laid at the 


( ardboard boxe s 


rats 


bot 


crates and bottles are all broken. Ashes 
and cinders are kept near the surface. 
The main object is to back the refuse 


solidly so that when organic decomposi 
tion sets in, there will be a minimum of 
shrinkage on the surface. In English 
cities the amount of ashes is in 
low proportion, the shrinkage in the level 
of the terrace does not exceed 1 foot in 
By controlled tipping English cities 
amount of 


where 


Six. 
are salvaging an 
land for recreation and other profitable 


Immense 


purposes without the slightest nuisance 
or inconvenience. In Bradford, where 
controlled tipping is at its best, resi 


dents all over the city continually r 
quest that the cleaning 
raise the level of their garden plots or an 
adjacent vacant field, or make a park 
out of a boggy ravine. A stone 
filled up through this process in 
such a way that nine-tenths of the in 
side of the quarry was in green grass 
like a verdant amphitheater at any one 
moment during the work. 


superintendent 


quarry 


was 


From a report by J. C. Dawes, Inspector of 
Cleansing, Ministry of Health, England 


Collection Methods in England 
With their eyes on costs, the officials 
collection in 


in charge of refuse 


England have experimented with dif 
ferent types of vehicles. High-loading 
and unsanitary trucks have been dis 


carded and in their place cities employ 
dustless vehicles. They are 
in distinct contrast with the older type 
of equipment used so prevalently in the 
United States, until the past year 
or two little improvement has been made. 
Different methods are ob 
tain the low-loading and dustless features 
number of them are working 
height of 4 feet 9 


low-loading, 


where 
employed to 


ind any 
satisfactorily. \ 


1 the most effec 


1 he s is ( onside re¢ 
loading line. 

Although 
dumped from the rear, 
hoedy is tipped from the side by an over 
head hoist at the disposal plant, and in 
some instances sections of the body ar: 
lifted by crane and dropped directly onto 
the charging floor. Some of the vehicles 
hold as much as 15 to 20 cubie yards of 
Electrically driven 


these vehi les iré 


in some cases thie 


most of 


refuse. vehi les are 


very common and have proved exceeding 






Garbage. 
Ashes 
and 
Rubbish 








They 


without 


ire applicabl 


oOnonie il 


ly 
in large cities grade. where 
length of 
batteries are 


through 


haul is not over 5 m 
recharged at night 
powel generated by I 


refuse. Glasgow and Birminghan 
examples of 
The cost of 


is about 


two cities using elect! 
operating 


half the 


equipment, 
trically driven vehicles 
cost of 
equipment, 


gasoline-engine-driven 
cost of gas 


operating 
because of the 
line in England. The cost per hour for 
1 15-cubic-yard truck in Glas 
gow, including driver, is $1.08. 


electri 


Another feature of British refuse 
lection is the standardization of dust 
bins or containers. Unsightly ash-pits 
boxes, barrels. and other crude conta 
ers are almost a thing of the past In 


their piace, uniform galvanized iron dust 
bins or barrels are employed. The com 
feet and 2 cu 
These are frequently purchased 
and sold 
or rented to the In other 
standard estab 
lished and the householder may purchase 
his own containers. The former practice 
has proved cheaper and more satisfa 


mon sizes are |! 
bic feet. 
in large 


2 cubic 
quantities by the city 
householder. 


cases, 


specifications are 


Even the dust-bins have been sub 
ject to study leading to the invention of 
special features of design and type of 
lid. Some of these bins fasten onto slid 
ing the vehicle 
and are automatically 
the vehicl 
whatever. An 
ployed by certain vehicles which can be 


tory. 


openings in collection 


disc harged into 
dust 


de vice 


without any nuisance 


interesting em 


loaded from both sides is the hanging 
of rubber strips from the enclosed roof 
of the vehicle, which permits the re 


ce ptac le to be emptied easily but pre 
vents a draft of 
out of the vehicle. 


There is no attempted uniformity in 


wind from blowing dust 


the frequency of collection. Some cities 
claim that daily collections are esse1 
and the public that has had daily 
collection would not be hed vith 
Three collect 


weekly are very common, and 


once 
al 
satis 


less frequent service 


lections perhaps most commor 
iF some cities t! e i 
early hours of the mort | 
hut one trip In Edinburgh, for 
the vehicles go out at six ind ti 
plete job is done at nine This can | 
ly be called economy in man-power 
juipment, tor although the equipme 
d for other worl luri tl 
portions of the dav and the mer 
employed on street cleaning and 
ork, their most 
possible. 
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Fire=Police=-Safety 


LL TL TL EDEL STEELE DLE EEL EE LAE LL EIS CEE ACS 


To Raise the Standards of 
the Fire-Fighting Profession 
HAVE tremendous respect for the 
‘| average fire chief,” said John B. 
Blandford, jr..* before the National 
Fire Protection Association, “but oc- 
easionally a picture emerges which is 
not encouraging. I see a fire chief 
whose personnel policy is disrupted by 
politics, who must buy equipment on the 
basis of conflicting testimony of sales- 
men. who must rely for his standards 
and methods on the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who cannot run a 
fire prevention campaign without the 
cuidance of a chamber of commerce 
committee, who must call in the paint 
merchants to finance his clean-up week, 
who has no information as to losses other 
than that furnished by the local insur- 
ance representatives, and who sees his 
appropriation whittled down at the in- 
sistence of a group of taxpayers which 
strangely enough includes representa- 
tives of those interests who had previ- 
ously told him he needed more equip- 
ment and more man-power. 

“Perhaps this fire chief is an excep- 
tion. Certainly, | do not wish to mini- 
mize the significant contribution that is 
being made by important cooperating 
agencies. However, I do think it is in- 
teresting to speculate as to whether this 
particular chief could stand alone were 
the many props and helping hands with- 
drawn. Conceivably, there might be 
those who would consider it a wise pol- 
icy to make a fire chief dependent on 
outside resources and therefore easily 
susceptible to guidance. I think it would 
be a wiser policy to make him more 
self-reliant, to open wide the doors of 
information to him, to stimulate his pro- 
fessional pride. In that way, we create 
a new intellectual force in the field and 
do so at a point of maximum effective- 
We should hasten the day when 
the fire chief can confer, speak and act 
authoritatively on all phases of fire pro- 
tection. This is to the interest of those 
who pay taxes and those who pay in- 
surance premiums.” 


ness, 


Partisan Interference 
with Police Efficiency 
Vf UNICIPAL officials who would be 


ashamed to drive a ten-year-old auto- 
mobile are guilty too oiten of the much 
more serious offense of determining pub- 
li policy on the basis of century-old. dis- 
credited methods of partisan politics. A 
recent instance is told in Just a Moment, 


“ Announcement has just been made (Septem 
ber 27, 1933) of Mr. Blandford’s resignation as 
Director of Safety of the city of Cincinnati, to 
accept appointment as assistant to Arthur E. 
Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 

rity. 


the weekly bulletin of the Buffalo Muni 
cipal Research Bureau: 
Police Teletypes 
In the June 8th issue we announced 


the substitution of Teletypes for th 
old Morse instruments for sending out 
police messages. We 
and too optimistic. 

For the substitution it 
sary to spend $1,500, or 
transfer that amount from 
fund, to rent the machines. 

We quote from the newspapers what 
happened: 


were premature 


was 
rather to 
another 


“After Councilman Thomas J. O'’Donn lI 
objected to the transfer of $1,500 for instal 
lation of two-way Teletype machines in_ the 
poli e stations because of a fear that it 
would result in the ousting of desk lieuten 


ants, the proposal was referred to the finance 
a straight eight 
Republicans. The latter 
would = in 


committee by party vote of 
Democrats to 
contended that the new system 


efficiency of the 


seven 


crease the police depart 


ment.” 

On June 27th on the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee the re- 
quest for the $1,500 was “received 
and filed.” and thereby refused. 


Highway Department Suggests 
Ordinances for Street Safety 

EGULATION of 

nals, parking, repairing and mainte- 
nance of gasoline pumps on streets in 
the Indiana cities where improvements 
are to be made by the Indiana State 
Highway Commission with Federal 
funds, is provided in ordinances sent to 
the mayors and councils of these cities 
by James D. Adams, Chairman. 

With the copy of the ordinance, which 
must be passed to assure final approval 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, is 
being sent a letter of instructions from 
the Highway Commission. It is 
gested that in each of the cities where 
an improvement has been tentatively ap- 
proved, the city officials should act at 
once to see that all public utility pipes, 
lines and conduits in streets to be im 
proved are placed in good condition. 


“stop and go” sig- 


sug- 


This action should be taken at once in 
order that the improvement may not be 
delayed when the contract is awarded 
and the work is started. It is also sug- 
gested that on streets to be improved, 
the city officials act to have any street. 
interurban and steam railroad tracks 
placed in good condition. 

If the tracks are put on a good foun- 
dation with good ties and the rails prop- 
erly aligned, the Highway Commission 
will be permitted to improve the street 
over and between the ties to the top of 
the rails. If the track is not put in good 
condition, the improvement can be made 
only to the end of the ties. 

The ordinance sent to city officials for 
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of 
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passage as a preliminary step to final 
approval of the improvement of streets 
with Federal funds. forms an agreement 
on the part of the city to maintain wit! 
its own funds after construction any 


streets improved under this plan 
The proposed ordinance also contains 


sections which give to the State Highway 
Commission — the right to determine 
whether or not “stop and go” signals 


shall be maintained and operated on any 
street improved with Federal funds. It 
binds the city to place and maintain sig 
nals on such streets at the request of the 
Commission, and forbids the placing or 
maintenance of such these 
streets without the consent and approval 
of the Commission. The Commission is 
also given the power to determine the 
type of signal which may be used. 
Other sections of the ordinance limit 
the parking on a street improved with 


signals on 


Federal funds. to one side of the street 
when the street is less than 36 feet in 
width from curb to curb. Diagonal 


parking on streets less than 40 feet from 


curb to curb is also prohibited. The 
placing or maintenance of gasoline ot 
other pumps in the sidewalks of such 


is less than 36 
feet from curb to curb is forbidden. 
Still other sections forbid cutting into 
the pavement without the permission of 
the city, and then only under its inspec 
tion; the building of fires and other prac 
tices which would damage the street sur 
face and the piling of materials or other 
obstructions on streets. 


improved street where it 


such 


New Radio Distribution 
System for Sing Sing 
RRANGEMENTS for the installation 
of a modern multiple radio receiving 
system which will distribute three sepa 
rate programs simultaneously to 
cell in the state penal institution. have 
been made by Warden Lewis E. 
of Sing Sing. 

The equipment is being supplied by 
the RCA Victor Company, Inc.., 
funds raised from the proceeds of prison 
athletic activities. The programs will 
originate from three control panels hay 
ing separate radio receivers feeding into 
a centralized sound distribution system 
and sent out to the individual earphone 


4 


every 


Lawes 


with 


sets located in the cells. An automati 
phonograph mechanism is also being pro 


vided so that programs of recorded musi« 
may be sent over the same system 
new “velocity” type microphones will be 
located in the chapel-auditorium and on 
the athletic field so that religious services, 
lectures and announcements can be car- 
ried through the entire institution. 

The Mutual Welfare League of Sing 
Sing provided the funds. 


Two 








AMERI( 


Two Single-Unit Grit Channel Conveyors are shown above 
This is the most efficient method of grit removal 


An improved Self-cleaning Bar Screen which insures 
Pending an efficient and thorough screening of sewage. Com 
pletely automatic in operation. 
Interior view of primary settling tank look 
ing toward effluent end, showing sludge-col 
lecting flights on tank bottom and returning 
flights on upper runway acting as skimmers 


Cut Sewage Disposal Costs — 


Pat’d and 


with °° * ° 7 _— 
Proved Equipments 


To operate your plant efficiently and at low cost it is important that 
you select the right kind of equipment. 


From the diversified line of equipment for Sewage, Garbage and Re- 
fuse Disposal Plants, and Light and Power Plants, Jeffrey Engineers 
can and will help you select the right unit to do your job efficiently and 
economically. 


Some of the proved equipments offered by Jeffrey to lighten the bur- 
den and to speed up sewage and garbage treatment processes are 
shown here. These and others are completely described in our New 
Bulletin No. 545-C. Send for it today. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
870-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Detroit Denver 
Boston Chicago Huntington, W. Va 
Scranton Milwaukee Birmingham 
Cincinnati St. Louis Dalles _, an. ¥ 
Salt Lake City fens oe a : a toe 
tea , —_— ‘ ‘ Cross-section view of New Jeffrey Sewag 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada Screenings and Green Garbage Grinder. Au 
. = , wr = entirely new process to easily and inex 
Head Office and Works: Montreal sively dispose of screenings and garbage by 
Branch Offices Teronte, Calgary, Vancouver grinding, after which it is discharged into 
the sewerage system. 
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The Crisis in the Property Tax 


Is the British System the Answer? 


ALLY in our 
reestions have been advanced for fairly fun 


tory sug 
local 


insistent, as 


FRIODIE more recent municipal his 
| 


property tax 
atte 


damental modifications of the 


these have become more city 
sees the pyramiding of delinquent taxes and tax sales 
elutted market. 
the many proposals for reform, naive and serious, 
English system of local 


Moreover, it is urged that this 


Ot tate. 


the face of an already real estate 


hears that the rating 


olten 
fers a worthy substitute. 
<ystem—which assesses the tenant on the basis of his rent 
thereby also offers much less opportuniiy for the favor 
itism and inequality in assessments still characterizing per- 
ps the majority of our great cities. 
is perfectly true that these conditions constitute on 
the chief menaces to sound municipal administration. 
» practice ol systematic under-assessment of the favored 
whether individuals or corporations—apparently is 
ot the least among the weapons in the armory of many 
our political machines. The opportunity for this is 
under- 
Reduc 


comparative 


inced enormously by the general practice of 


ssessing 


all property in order to avoid protests. 
thus be 
as records and punishments for political activ 


ns and advances can used with 
nunity 

Where such under-assessment is characteristic of busi 
ss property, fear of jumped assessments becomes one of 
why so few business 


They 


any reasons men appear das 


ve municipal reformers. dare not take the risk 


ompetitive sociely. 


numbers of property owners have been caught 


jam between declining rents, mortgage payments and 


es. In many instances, so much have rents fallen tha 


juently they do not even suffice for interest and taxes. 
the property occu 


is forced into foreclosure: or. if 
High 


r the alleged causes of the depreciation in the mone 


by the owner, into tax sale. taxes are alsé 

of property, and make the investor wary of rea 
tate. This state of affairs is admittedly unsatisfactory 
loes one need to throw over the whole system to find 


edvy % 
Little or Nothing to Justify Imitation 
becomes important to examine the suggested alte! 


of the British 
cities are well-governed leads one to expect too much 


system. Perhaps the tradition that 

British methods in raising local revenue; for certainly 
ser examination shows that there is little or nothing 
would justify imitation of this particular aspect. 


By ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 
Professor of Political Science. 
School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs. 
Syracuse University 
British 


cities assess the ter 


property, and compute the local 
age of the rent paid—e.g., 9 shilling ound. If an 


owner occupies his own property i rel js ssumed and 


In ho | 
re collected with the rent by the landlord and paid to 
ihe city collection 


Even though this p 


he 1s charged accordingly uses of low ental 


rates 


minus a large discount for 


Unoccupied 
land and houses pay no taxes 
might 


irticu 


r aspect conceivably be some what modified. to 


hase a tax rather th 


than a ta 


sysiem on use and occupancy 


irises 


ownership becomes neither more not 


room space. In other words, there therefron 


harp pe nalty upon deve lopn ent of property The higher 


the tax rate, the greater th penalty ind thus the more 


tne tax system becomes responsil le for checkine the w 


rease In national wealth 


Furthermore 
considerab| real 


lish city than | 


hand. in so fat 


responsible lor the 
oom in an | ne 
On the 


othe I 


ecupancy 1s taxed particular 


United States a 


here is in the 
elop ones property, or to 
Thus our tax, in 
nvestment and. 
increases its use. \ by produ 
of home ownership much 
land, through the fact tha 
int stimulus to change 
ould to be 


const 
appeal some 
land at 
ittsburgh ) results in eve 
How fa 
of wealth by 
the British plan of checkir the 

i has developed in the 
fact that the per 
(American cit is approximately 


While Import 


seems unmistakabl 


this Americar 


pen ilizine Its 


xing its use, 


nav be seen in the ipita value 


provements in the average 
three times that in the British city. other 


factors enter in, the tendency 


Furthermore, as a producer of revenue there is no com 


narison An American s able te 
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ount locally 


eu stances In England. 


raised under compat! ible cir- 


Is Subsidy a Cure for Faulty Taxation? 


These factors have forced the British do two 


ng which have to any comparable extent been spared 


the An 


city to 


erican city. In the first place, except in the luxury 


class, house-building in Great Britain would virtually have 
ceased. had not the Government undertaken itself to build 
houses for its people through subsidy or actual construc- 
tion. In the second place, the extreme burden resulting 


from these rates has forced central subsidy in increasing 
measure for functions such as education, police, health, 


so that these central grants comprise from one-quar- 
ter to one-third of local revenue for all purposes. 

While one may visualize a point beyond which our 
tax on real estate ought not to go, and even admit that 
perhaps the point has already been reached in some of 
our cities, it would still appear to be at a much higher 
productive level than under the British system. In so far 


HE difficulties involved in changing the system of 
taxation in the United States to correspond with the 
British system would be almost insurmountable; 


and if the change were made, it is very doubtful if it would 
At the same time, 
the valuation of landed property in America for all pur- 


be to the advantage of American cities. 


poses, including its assessed value for taxation, should be 


based on income value. This is fundamentally important, 


whatever the system of taxation 
With regard to the British system as it works in Britain, 
| think Professor Griffith is not quite correct in some of 
his statements and assumptions. | venture to submit the 
following comments: 
| It is not quite correct to say that “a rent is assumed” 
the case of property occupied by an owner The rent is 
irefully computed by trained valuers on the basis of what 


in the market. It should be noted at this point 


that all valuation in England is undertaken by men who are 
thoroughly trained in principles and practice of valuation. 

2 The statement that unoccupied land and houses pay 
no taxes is too sweeping. Property has to be completely un- 
oct upied and unused before it is exempt. As, however, the 
British system is based on taxing income, it may be generally 


accepted that where there is no income derived, the property 


is exempt from taxation. This is one of the reasons why 


taxes are always collectible and never confiscatory. 
(3) It is not quite the case that the British system is based 
on use and occupancy rather than on ownership. Use and 


occupancy are incidents in creating income from the property, 
but in the final analysis the tax is paid by owners. 
(4) I do not agree that the British system is a penalty 


upon the development of property. Naturally, if it cannot 


produce income without being developed, the theory may be 
advanced that the tax is a charge upon the development. In 
practice, however, the fact that a man does not pay taxes on 
potential as distinguished from existing values of property 
means that; on the whole, developed property pays less in 
local taxes in British than in American cities. 








The British System of Local Taxation 


Some Reactions to Professor Griffith's Criticisms 


By THOMAS ADAMS 
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as the latter has evolved more efficient and jj; 


assessment, the fault with us lies much more i; 


chine-ridden local governments than in a particu 
of taxation. Sound assessment procedures are ay 
though cur will to use them may be lacking. 

Current tax sales and delinquencies would appx 
the result, not so much of the taxation system, as ' 
deflation and depression of the past three years. With 
tionary or rising price levels and business recovery. 
may look for this aspect largely to pass out of the pictur 
House-building will then resume its normal cours 
except for slum clearance, may be left to private ; 
prise. Certainly a change to the British system of taxi, 
offers no way out of this or other housing problems. [If a 
alternative should be needed 


and this may be possib 
even under recovery—it will be found elsewhere than j; 


British experience. 


EpirortaL Nore A much fuller discussion of the subject is { 
the author’s “Modern Development of City Government,” Vol. II, ( 


The greatest factor in stimulating development, and ther 
fore the increase of national wealth, is security of investment 
Given this security, I do not think that wealth suffers muc! 
if any, diminution by reason of the system of taxation. Under 
the British there appears to be the 
security for investment in property. 


system maximum 


(5) The system of taxation has no connection with over 
crowding of rooms. On the other hand, it has greatly 
couraged the lower density of building which has resulted 
preventing the worse conditions which result from overcrowd 
ing of buildings on the land. 

(6) I agree that there is more pressure to develop rf 
land in the United States than in England. But this pressur 
so far as it is forced by taxation, has resulted in evils rath 
than benefits. In Britain there is no limit to the amount 
jand that is available for building to meet all public 
yet people are not forced by the pressure of taxation to thr 
their land onto the market before it is a tually needed; ti 
fore, building spreads evenly in the suburbs and cities, ar 
suburban land is maintained in cultivation until it is actua 
needed for building. 

\ tax on capital values stimulates capital investment in a1 
speculation. In my view, however, this is an evil: land shou 
be developed for use and not to provide profits out of specu 
lation. 

(7) In recent years home ownership has grown very 1 
idly in England, while tenancy appears to be increasing 
large cities of the United States. 
building societies in England 
owners 


In the last ten years the 
which lend money to hom 
have increased their capital which is used for loans 
to an enormous extent.* This has occurred in spite of vast 
expenditures by the Government on the erection of houses. 
(8) The creation of wealth is not checked by taxing the 
proper use of land, if the tax fund is used to create publi 


* The total amount of advances on mortgages by Building Societies 
England has increased from £15,840,961 in 1919 to £82,142,116 in 1932 
while the total assets of the same societies have increased from £77,3%.6 
in 1919 to £469,334,048 in 1932. Most of the money advanced by Building 
Societies is a loan on houses of a value of less than £1,000. These figures 
should be multiplied by 4.7 to convert them into dollars. 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


land for 
and for agricul- 

The fact that 
ipita value of improvements in the American city is 
creater than in the British city is surely due to the 


British system encourages the use of 
for building, 


it is suitable only for agriculture. 


nly when it is “ripe” 


in money values and has nothing to do with any 

taxation. 

that the American 

Local taxes in the American cities 
higher than in the English cities. This indicates 
do absorb more private wealth for public uses and 
the reasons why taxes are difficult to collect. 

facts mentioned by Professor Griffith have nothing 


doubt 
oducer of revenue. 


nere 1s no 


system is a 


ith the house-building in Britain by the Govern- 
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ment. \ large proportion ol the population in il] coun 
afford to for a 
home. one-third of 


the population earning less than sufficient to purchase 


tries cannot pay an economic rent satis- 


factory American figures show about 
new 
houses. The question of building houses by Government 


for small wage earners is not being solved by private 
enterprise in any country, and exists with widely different 
systems of taxation. The high rates of taxation in Britain 
are largely due to the fact that the Government has buiit 
for this 
system of insurance and unemployment relief. 


the 


houses class and is maintaining an expensive 


| hese 


taxation has to be 


are 
the main reasons why so much of 


borne by the National Government 


A Rejoinder by Professor Griffith 


I dificult in a brief rejoinder to enter into the com- 
1 cated question of the incidence of the British and 
\merican local taxes, but the reader will perhaps be 
led in forming his opinion by a consideration of the “mar- 
” unit of potential building land. In the United States 
pays taxes, and hence there is pressure to build. The 
that approximately half the tax is on the land after the 
is built and that this has largely been discounted in the 
rice of the land, lessens the “drag” upon house-building 
ng from the fear of taxes. The same unit of land in Eng- 
|-paying, as it does, little or no local tax—would not be 
ipon until the tenant is willing to pay the entire tax, on 

land as well as the house. 
| do not think that Dr. Adams will find many economists 
vho would with his that the tax 
In so far as there is any element 
of truth in this, surely it is only because the landowner, if 
nder no pressure to sell, might (were it not for the local rate 
tax) possibly extort a still higher price for his land—a 
tice akin to monopoly. My contention is, therefore, that 
(to Dr. 
in 


agree statement entire in 


England falls on the owner. 


point at which land is “ripe” for building 
at a considerably later 
ind than in the United States—meanwhile producing no 
cipal revenue; and if this be true, then my theses that 


vely the British tax (a) constitutes a drag on the crea 


use 


ns’ expression) occurs stage 
g 


taxable wealth, (b) forces the overcrowding of exist- 


11se< 


and (c) forces the Government into a policy of 
house-building, 


sidizing are accordingly demonstrated. 


The higher the rate of the to be 
building, the greater the delay in building. 


tax imposed subsequent to 

{ agree that the American plan results in greater crowding 
of land (not of the of but to 
that building “spreads evenly” in the British suburbs is merely 


rooms) in center cities; say 
a euphemism for the row on row of cheerless uniform houses 
that characterized British cities until the Government began 


And land 


overcrowding in American cities can be, and should be 


its expensive subsidy and town planning program. 
con 
trolled by zoning ordinances under which the community and 
not the landowner will determine the maximum density of ust 
compatible with the publi interest. 

Surely the figures of home loans of building societies are 
1919 marked the end of the 
period during which all ceased. Most of 


government sub- 


somewhat deceptive. The year 


five-year building 
result of 


It is doubtful how far it would have taken place other 


the growth since then has been the 
sidy. 
wise. 
Points (1 Dr. Adams 
| should have chosen my language a bit better in the interest 
of Local collectible 
only because the municipalities pay the rents plus rates 
them 
landlords 
pen ilizes 
This is the 
lar d 


and (2) as made by I am 


aware ot 


clarity. rates in England are “always 


of the poorest tenants to save 
collect 
To 


stimulates use. 


irom eviction and then 


the rates from the 


tax income de velopment to ownership 


heart ol the analys and ippl es 


not only to vacant and house but to relatively 


well, 


obsolet 
property as 


Broadeasts to Discuss Municipal Finance 


Oc Trost Tue | ANCIAL PLicu ( 
Murr Seasongood Pr 


“NACH Tuesday evening at 7:15 Eastern Standard Time 
from October 3, 1933, to February 6, 1934, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will carry on its nation 
network discussions by outstanding speakers on various 

These broad- 

casts are a continuation of the “You and Your Government” 

series which has had such favorable reception this year and 

The programs are sponsored by the Committee on Civic 

ition by Radio of the National Advisory Council on 

lio in Education and the American Political Science As- 

ition. The Committee on Citizens’ Councils for Construc- 

Economy of the National Municipal League is cooperat- 

n their presentation. The broadcasts will, as heretofore, 

m-partisan and impartial in their presentation of timely 

rmation on governmental affairs. They are wideiy used 

as discussion topics in clubs and civic groups and in the 

schools and colleges as supplementary instruction in classes 
covernment. 

program for the October broadcasts follows: 


phases of “The Crisis in Municipal Finance.” 
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Citizens to the Reseue 





By EDWARD M. BARROWS 






















os] I have encountered the queer paradox ol iarters and information service tor this movement 
matttuttos it must watch eternally to that late in September, 138 localities, distributed thr 
keep itself from spreading the social evils it is { our 48 states, are in process of organization. Ing 
ies ae at ania wae alitedds ignilieitaaails Hos to how to organize, and what objectives reasonably 
t spread disease Labor unions must not set, come from practically every state and run into | 
lie | must not foster intemper Study of these inquiries in the files of the Nat 
cipal League throws interesting sidelights on tl 
awe nd depth of our municipal difficulties. Seldom 
:, indom requests Most of our communities are o 
cle ra ull OVOEEES! .™ ed already, and the American taxpayer has too mat f 
Il of tech es thal quire expert to worry over to permit him to create any unnecs 
s public ti iis know this. and times lows in his sea of treubles. A request for help in o1 g 
eferred to turn for help to tl ethre 1 Citizens’ Council is a pretty sure indication that so 
her than to the taxpayer | elected tizens are in specific trouble Naturally, therefor: 
\X ' ee » st work. in. the eo! rs and school board members head the list of 
Se ee ee ge Se ee _ braries and library board members are a_ close 
I ne sealant nie Tien iaieeds sibel Then there are lay relief organizations, public healt 





itions, chambers of commerce with worried com 


I he we ee the backfire nevilable if ade 
ixation., mur! icipal research bureaus. tax reform bod 


































if placed ¢« suc echanl Ss alone th 1 1 
nunicipal improvement associations Leagues of 
Le | ’ j ovel el | 
! hane i oters, parent-teachers associations and city clubs 
] | ‘ | _ , ‘ 
hannels of interest ordinarily ope oO fim al mong the groups interested in civic affairs as a wl 
| election ad tax The result, to rier has re forming new Citizens’ Councils or swinging the 
that ma oft the ore intelligent citizens have lost of existing organizations along these lines. 
| el ent. white the ma of emotional voters The Citizens’ Councils follow no nation-wide patt 
11 the wily d Llir polit n to wield ire formed to bring citizen aid to local governments 
wr ther ever direction the local exigeney calls for. Thus in D 
, » natut quence fe hicl one imong many other places, the Citizens’ Council has 
, , t City easurv i ; ‘ ! é r 
blame. and which there has seemed to he lrea “< 1 the fight to make tax delinqu 
4 ‘ ip. In Waterloo, lowa, it has been working with 
But Depression like Providen: noves - . 
government to put through an extensive public works 
wavs its wondel! pert | ile ' 
esram as a step toward unemployment relief. In Des M 
wee ylishn ~ «0 =| I nit ) ! ol il = 
, plishments too disheartent Le t is organizing in behalf of a school system whose 
I ne re irkable feat « Pinout i ent = threatened by a reduced budget St. Louis is o1 
t with his government aga cities in which the Citizens’ Council is making a 
strangely enoug! s bri ! bout this irvey of the municipal budget and of municipal 
Town and cit overnments e as tech irafting the help of leaders in every branch in t 
j | taxil ~~ Vins nofhicial life for the task These are only a few exa 
| nad th mi ed overnme rains of Che pian Is wortn the thoughtt il consideration of 
| pal officials \ Citizens’ Council has the key to coo; 
tt pert la ire powertes t race 
. : y the most enlightened elements of a citv or town 
Kk ¢ ty I oll r ha | taxpayers re learnin 3 
the grave situations that confront our public 
: nub] economy based o1 nythin | 
c They have shown that with proper backing they ar 
! f Ow iT “| faxes ¢ rend 7 
qi Hoy i ure ! ded 1 of rallying public opinion to the support of gen 
; 
All bad matters wors The sooner and more cient government This has been so evident that 
wealth of business experience, sciet fic knowl one citv of il has himself taken the first step tow 
| bility nd ad strative capacity to he creatio f a Citizens’ Council to he Ip cope with the 
nd a , he citizens of a moderate-sized commu- ties in his own community, as the augmenting records 
touch with their governments. the more rganization in the National Municipal League head 
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uuntry who issued st spring the ( \ 11 rt ibject f t ( ference will be 
every American community invested with a I ( rnment R I pic 
n ‘ { ever The me press front 
or I r themselves into cent! | om asso - 
i lem int ’ il ‘ a Rg des Municiy sedi,’ eal 
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} braries ne ) lie it t services esulting eret! 
lhe i i i immediate and surpris result. \l- S or 1 pub healtt rvi resulting " I “4 
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tis sea vhich has just closed, 41 Citizens’ Councils tor ‘ | section in the meeting is being reserved for them, at 
lelegates from all sections of the country will be 
( onstruct k-conomy are already reported in vigorous Op- : — , “4 ’ 
i . t first national gathering of this group ot citrzens 
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A Sewage Treatment Plant 


Among 


FBVME attractive and well-kept sewage treaimeni plant 
of the borough of Eddystone, Pa., is an interesting 
Officials 


community took a keen interest in the promotion 


example of a well-managed public utility. 


project and have given it their utmost support ever 
The plant is located a 
Avenue on an 8-acre tract of land 
100 feet from dwellings 
There has been considerable 


since it was placed in operation. 
Fichth 


purcl ised by the borough, only 


and Eddystone 


and from a main highway. 
interest on the part of various municipalities in Delaware 
County regarding the abatement of stream pollution. Ed- 
dystone was one of the first to respond in this program. 
Prior to Or tober. 1931. when the plant was dedicated. there 
was no form of treatment, and raw sewage was discharged 
into Ridley Creek. Since the plant was placed in operation 
the sewage has received preliminary treatment followed 
by chlorination, and it is then discharged into the Dela- 
ware River. During the World War the population of 
Eddystone was much larger than at present, for it was the 
site of a large war ammunition industry. The population 
is now about 2,500. 


Sewer System and Design Data for 
Sewage Treatment Plant 
The sewer system of Eddystone is composed of 14,500 
lineal feet of 8-inch terra cotta pipe, 2.350 lineal feet of 
10-inch terra cotta pipe, and 1,900 lineal feet of 24-inch 
The 24-inch sewer was formerly used as 


terra ¢ 


otta pipe. 


Attractive Surroundings 


By E. BENDER 


" , 
ymbined system but is now used for 


10-inch line 


storm water only. 


and a new has been laid for the domestic flow 


The new plant was designed for a popul ition of 6.000 
dome ste estimating the 


1941 as 133 
The preliminary settling tanks are de- 


in L941, and entirely for sewage. 


sewage flow and infiltration in gallons per 


capita per day. 
give 214 hours detention, the chamber 5 


signed to mixing 


minutes mixing period, and the contact tanks a 25-minute 


The sludge 


capa itv of 2.5 cubic feet per capita, ind the sludge dry 


contact. digestion tanks are designed with a 


ing beds 0.5 square feet per capita. The maximum capacity 


of cach sewage pump Is 1.700.000 gallons daily 


Pumping Station 


The pumping station substructure is built in two integral 
buff 


compartment the 


superstructure of 
Odie 


compartments and housed with a 
brick trimmed with pre-cast stone. 
wet well, receives raw sewage. first passing through a bar 


Raking of the 


screenings are plac ed 


screen at the inlet end. screen is done 


manually from a platform, and th 
and 


in cans and hoisted to the outside. then carted away 


buried. The floor of the wet wel! slopes in one direction 
to the high side provided with a pr rforated spray pipe for 


Two Fairbanks-Morse 


ited in the dry well. having suction pipes with valves ex 


flushing. vertical pumps are situ 


tending into the wet well with their inverts flush with the 
low side of the wet wall floor, thus affording complete 


drainage when desired The inlet pipe is provided wit 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EDDYSTONE, PA., SEWAGE TREATMENT PLAN’ 


The pumping station is shown in the foreground, with the glass-covered settling tanks, mixing and contact tank 


im the 


center, the sludge digestion tanks on either side, and the glass-covered sludge drying beds in the left background 
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en eneei 4 
mest 


rHE COVERED SETTLING TANK, WITH THI 
SLUDGE COLLECTORS AND ROTARY SKIMMERS 
MIXING CHAMBER AND CONTACT TANKS IN 
REAR 
1 sluice-gate to check the incoming flow when the well is 
cleaned. Each pump is driven by a 10-hp slip-ring motor 


mounted on the main floor 15.5 feet above the center line 


of the pump. An intermediate floor is located just above 


these pumps The laboratory and chlorinator rooms, 


meter register, wet well depth gage and pump discharge 


pressure gages are on the main floor of this station. The 
discharge pipes are arranged so that the sewage from 


either pump passes through a venturi tube; then the pip- 
ing branches in a “Y,” each leg of which is provided with 
gate valve and balancing meter. A manometer is con- 
nected to each branch meter, which serves to indicate the 
proportion of the flow of sewage to each settling tank. 
Ihe switchboard includes two automatic control panels. 
\t the rear of each a pedestal is set containing a series of 
toggle switches which operate magnetic contacts on the 
of the 


in cast iron stilling wells with aluminum pipe stems extend- 


board. Floats for operating these switches ride 


hace 
ing into the pedestals. A suction head is maintained in 
the wet well for prime, and with an increase in level of 6 


inches the 


The rate 


pump starts automatically at a reduced speed. 


pump at the starting step is 200 gpm, and as the 


level continues to rise in increments of 3 inches, the speed 
f the motor increases, and accordingly the rate increases 
10) opm for each additional 3-inch rise until the rated 
ipacity of 1,200 gpm is reached, corresponding to a total 
of 15 inches. As the level recedes. the operation is 
orst kach pump Is provided with the same automatic 


ontrol features Howe ver, as one Is used as an auxiliary 


or an alternate, each unit may be operated continuously 
steps between 200 and 1,200 gpm by means of 


fe witch and manual drum type controller. 


Settling Tanks 


There are two settling tanks. each 12 feet wide by 52 


feet long and 10.5 feet deep. with a flow depth of 9 feet. 
They are equipped with sludge collectors, manually oper- 
ited skimmers, and sludge withdrawal pipes. Settled 


sludge is pushed into hoppers, from which it is removed 
by hydrostatic pressure to sludge wells at the inlet end 
of the digestion tanks, and the scum which is taken off by 
the wells. Sludge 
hoppers are provided with spray pipes and a blow-off, the 


skimmers is also returned to these 
latter being piped to the wet well in the pumping station. 
These tanks are fully enclosed with Lord & Burnham 
greenhouse-type structures, which also house the mixing 


chamber and contact tanks. 
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Mixing Chamber and Contact Tanks 


The effluent from the settling tanks passes oy 
into a mixing chamber 4 feet wide by 11 feet long , }q; 
Chlorine is applied through a perforat | 
The chl ated 


sewage then passes over and under a number of \ oode, 


feet deep. 
to the sewage as it enters this chamber. 


baffles to the contact tanks, which are located on e 
They are 9.75 feet by 11 feet j 
plan by 10.5 feet deep, and equipped with around-the-end 
type baffles. The final effluent flows over V-notch weirs 


of the mixing chamber. 


and through approximately 3,000 feet of cast iron 
a submerged crib in the Delaware River. 


Sludge Digestion Tanks 


A digestion tank 12 feet wide by 65.5 feet lone by 105 
feet total depth is located on each side of the settling tank: 
Raw sludge and scum from the settling tanks enters 
sludge well at the end of each digester. In each well the 
is a 150-gpm pump which discharges into the digesters 
Sludge collectors, gas domes, heating coils and telesco, 
Liquor may be decanted from a: 
depth desired, and after percolating through the sludge 


decantors are provided. 


drying beds it is returned by gravity to the wet well in the 
pumping station. 

Ripe sludge is raised by hydrostatic pressure to insp: 
tion boxes and thence to the drying beds, or a portion re 
turned to the sludge wells for seeding or circulating. Gas 
is collected in a raised section of the digesters where oil 
sealed domes are located. A gas line is carried unde: 
ground to the burning-equipment on the intermediate floo: 
of the pumping station. Gas for starting and make-up 
taken from the commercial gas company’s main. 1! 
make-up gas is automatically supplied to the burners wh« 


Water 


centrifugal 


the amount from the digesters is insufficient. 


heating coils is circulated by two 


pumps 




















































































































THE LOWER FLOOR OF THE PUMPING STATION, 


RAW SEWAGE AND 


PIPING 


SHOWING THE PUMPS 
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water meter, and each supply line to the digest- 
n orifice plate, a U-type manometer and a regu- 
lve. Recording thermometers are inserted in the 
ind return lines inside the pumping station, and a 
thermometer is also installed in each digester, 


instruments in the glass enclosure over the settling 


Glass-covered Drying Beds 


sludge to be dewatered is received by a concrete 
| in the drying bed. Six beds are provided with 
nt tile underdrains resting on a concrete slab. The 


| he beds are 


ely covered with a Lord & Burnham glass cover. 


drained is returned to the wet well. 


Improvement of Treatment Plant 
Site 


suse of the close proximity of dwellings and a main 
shway, it was necessary to take precautions against 
iisances that might occur from odors and also to ensure 
hat the plant would in no way detract from the surround- 
neighborhood. The various tanks are fully enclosed 
nd the pump suction well is vented. The 
Trees and shrubbery 
were also planted, and benches have been placed on the 
front lawn for pedestrians and visitors. 


law ns were 


seeded and embankments sodded. 


Driveways were 

nstructed around the plant and a cement walkway laid 
from Eddystone Avenue to the pumping station, a distance 
if about 100 feet. 


for OCTOBER. 


1933 


Operation 


There are three shifts, which are covered daily by the 


chief operator and two assistants. The operator takes care 
of the analysis and records. Screenings are removed once 
daily and the raw sewage pumps are alternated every 24 
hours. The sludge collector in the settling tank is oper- 
twice daily 0 likewise the 


Raw sludge is then removed and 


ated for about minutes, and 
collector in the digester. 
pumped into the digesters at the same time that the dis 
placed supernatant liquor is At present the 
contact tanks are alternated once a week and flushed with 


water. 


decanted 


The chlorinator operates continuously. Scum and 
other visible matter which detracts from the appearance 
of the plant is removed and disposed of at frequent intet 
vals. 


Contracts for the structures, 


piling, grading and sewet 
outlet, as well the mechanical 
and electrical equipment were awarded in February, 1931. 
land, approxt- 
Damon and Foster, of Sharon Hill, Pa., 


When the 


plant was placed in operation, the borough retained the 


as for the installation of 


The total cost, including the tract of 
mately $144,500. 


was 
were the consulting engineers for this project. 


consulting engineers for a period of one year to supervise 
and instruct the operator as to details and analytical de 
termination necessary for proper operation. 

Fish-Rutherford, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
tractor for the structures, piling, grading and outlet sewer 
and Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., of Darby, Pa., received the 
contract for furnishing and installing the mechanical and 
electrical equipment. 


was the con 


PWA Appoints Technical Board of Review 


twelve engineers 


Board of 
Administration 


PPOINTMENT of outstanding 


technicians as members of a 


view for the Federal 


Public Works was announced 


Harold L. Ickes. 


and 
Re- 
ot 
\dministrator 


Technical 
Emergency 
last month by 
They are: 

183 Main Street East. 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 

1900 R Street. N. W., Washington. D. ¢ 


1300) Statler suilding Bost Ma 


rown 


Rochester, N. ¥ 


Winans 


Sutt 


Horner, 
n Buck, ¢ 
Arnold Greeley, 

A. Dykstra, ¢ 
B. Crosby. 6 


ink 


Beacon Street Joston 


Mass 
he Board will consider the qualifications of particularly 
i or controversial projects which are referred to it by 
\dministration for review. It will also serve in a quasi 


| 
li 


cial capacity and hold open hearings on projects when 
public opposition develops and such hearings are required. 
\nother function of the Board will be that of a court of 
il on request of the Public Works Administration when 
ments of some project feel that it has not received full 
deration or that supplementary facts have been obtained 
may shed new light on the qualifications of a project. 


When a referred to the Technical Board of Re 
view, it will receive a fresh and impartial study of the funda 
mentals as presented in writing by the Public Works staff and 
the applicant or protestant. After such study, will 
open hearing is to be held for verbal 


projec t is 


notice 
full 


concerned 


aue 
be given when an 


presentation of facts and 
will not be 
so that all 


ill transmit 


Opinions 


hearings too legally technic 


ormal pertinent tacts 


its opinion to the Dey 


making public the opinion 


I ypes ol pre ects reter 


Projects which have been 


the staff at 


Administrator 


boards or by 


he Deputy 
Projects which are protested 
which 


Administrator, 


other organizations 
De puty 


groups or 
of the 


prot 
ion serious 
review. 

Projects approve d in 
but of 


dificult questions of engineering, finance 


Administra 


involving S 


principle by the Deputy 


such an unusual size or character and 


or law, that in hi 
opinion they warrant review. 
The Board that 


yardstick of policies previously announced by the 


will under the 


(Administra 


consider projects qualify 


tion. 


he personnel of State Engineers, State and Regional Advisory Boards, and Regional Public Works Inspectors for PW A, 


see pages 5, 75 and 79 of the September issue. 





The Public Works Fund in Relation to 
Street and Highway Pavements 


By HUGH W. SKIDMORE 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago Testing Laboratory, Inc. 


SPHALT 
hi rher 
thei 


brick 


order 


and concrete pavements ol the 


will unquestionably come back into 


forme! prominence. They may not 


probably 
will not--return in alphabetical order with respect to their 


ranking, 


reasonably 


relative vardage but it seems certain that they will 


return and soon. In the ultimate scheme of 


things those items of greatest long-time merit and economy 


will prevail This truth will be 


just as certain in the case 


of pavements as it has always been in connection with all 
utilities necessary to the orderly and economical upbuild- 


We are 


pense with high-grade pavements. 


TT of mans essential needs. 


not yet ready to dis- 


Many of the so-styled low-cost roadways will eventually 
function as good beginnings for high-type surfaces, even 
though in many instances they will prove to be more ex- 
pensive than they would have been if just a little more 
foresight and a little less emotion had been present ini- 
tially. Of course, many miles of these roads will continue 
to serve well and cheaply the demands made upon them 
But they will not all do so, nor was it 


for years to come. 


so considered by engineers who looked ahead. 
No Highway of Today Is Permanent 


Highways are like all other utilities; they are not perma- 


nent, they require maintenance, and they likewise require 


strengthening and remodeling in the interest of economy 


and growing service demands. It would be plain foolish- 
that the advent of 


olved the highway problem, notwithstanding the fact that 


ness to consider low-cost surtaces has 
these initially cheaper types have lately occupied the major 


portion of the highway engineer’s concern. They have 
done so as the result of one prime reason: there is still a 
crying demand for more and more miles of highway simul- 
taneously with a reduction of funds with which to supply 
them. This relation of funds to demands has resulted in 
the construction of many miles of low-first-cost highways 
where the interests of long-time economy would have been 
better served by the application of more money to fewer 


miles of more durable structures. 


Fortunately, these investments have not been wholly lost, 
because in most cases they may be at least partially sal- 
vaged when more permanent surfaces are built, providing 
this is done early enough. The construction of expensive 


high-type pavements where low-cost structures would 


have served has likewise been severely and justly criti- 
cized. The latter case is obviously more serious than the 
former, which at least has the argument of more miles of 
serviceable road in its favor. 

A serious condition has already developed in cities due 
to lack of adequate maintenance and failure to resurface 
worn pavements in time to redeem most of the original 
has been alleviated in a few 


investment. The situation 


cases of main arteries by reason of state highway depar 
ments stepping in and resurfacing or repaving so 

keep trunk highways passable. Municipalities i: 
eral all over the country have failed utterly to even 
tain the present investment of their taxpayers in 
Means to correct this situation will hav 
found very soon. 


pavements. I 
It has seemed pretty obvious that a co: 
siderable portion of local relief money could have be 
utilized in this manner, but evidently this has not be: 
ipparent to most of the politicians who have dispensed 


these funds. 


Street Repairs Are an Immediate 
Necessity 


Certain fundamentals have been stipulated by the Pub! 
Works Administration in dispersing funds to local 
ernments. Projects must be sound, economical, well co: 
ceived, planned and financed, and they must be needed in 
since it 


provements. This is exactly as it should be, 


just good business. It has always been an essential rul: 
of good business to apply timely improvement and r 
habilitation to present plant. Only rarely does it pay 
junk pliant and equipment for entirely new structures 
This comes only as a last resort when present facilities 
are wholly inadequate for operating demands by reaso 
of obsolescence or destruction under severe service. 
There is no question but that many soundly conceived 
and badly needed sewerage, water-supply and similar util 
ties should and will receive Federal aid through the Pu! 
lic Works 


many cases with even a greater degree of real economy 


Administration. By the same token, and 
and need behind them, municipalities should be loaned 
funds for resurfacing and otherwise rehabilitating and in 
proving pavements, exclusive of routine maintenance 

Federal funds by way of P.W.A. should be available fo 
sound projects of this nature in addition to the $400,000, 
000 initially assigned to state highway departments, sinc 
the use of this money is narrowly limited so far as cilies 
and towns are concerned. Inasmuch as aiding unemploy 
ment is the sole purpose of the Public Works Fund, it is 
doubtful if wider and more useful distribution can pos 
sibly be accomplished through any other form of construc: 
tion activity. Nor can any other utility offer at this time 
a more fertile field for truly economical expenditure ©! 
public money. 

Cities throughout the country are faced with the inescap- 
able duty of providing serviceable streets and highways 
A large percentage of present systems is sadly in need of 
new surfaces, wider roadways or new pavement. | rom 
the standpoint of health, convenience and economy, ‘here 
is little if any difference between good roads, adequate 
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nd wholesome water supply. They, together with Plans and specifications for paving projects of this 


electricity, are essentials of urban life. 
discrimination which should be applied in allot- 
leral funds to such projects is that of actual need 





nature are comparatively simple and can be quickly pre 
up 


The only 






pared. Certainly, municipalities should be setting 
needed improvements of this kind so that they may be 


promptly submitted to state boards and district adminis 







ommunity, tempered by the fiscal soundness of the 





trators 








Repairing Old State 





FWNE state and the various counties have on their high- 
way systems a great many old bridges. These 
bridges have been built at various times and accord- 

to various ideas of design and construction. Natur- 


illy. few of the older ones were ever adequate for the 
hea\ loads of are the 
ireams of only a few years ago. Also, these bridges have 


today—which beyond wildest 
heen exposed for years to the ravages of time, wind and 
weather, floods and fire, decay and rust, freezing and thaw 

and, above all, the hammering and battering of traf- 
fic. Few have wholly escaped some damage from one or 
more of these agencies of destruction. Considering these 
things, we find that the problem of determining the load 
capacity of old bridges and making repairs to restore o1 
improve them presents an almost infinite variety of ques- 
tions in detail. 

The early replacement of all our weak and crippled 
bridges would overtax our resources under the most fav- 
orable conditions. Under the present economic situation, 
it is even more necessary that we patch up our old bridges 
and make them serve as well as we can until funds become 


wailable for replacing them. 
Ingenuity and Judgment Needed 


[his problem of figuring strength and working out re- 
It is largely a 


pairs is hard to discuss in a general way. 
the 


question of ingenuity and judgment, and often 
mechanic and handy man is better in these respects than 
the engineer or technician. Some people are naturally in- 
genious and resourceful in a mechanical way, and others 
are not and never will be. 

For this reason, it is vital that the foreman selected to 
handle bridge repairs in general, or in any specific case, 
should be carefully chosen with these things in mind. | 
can think of no place where more time and material can 
be saved or wasted than in making repairs of this charac- 
ter. However, even the best-qualified foreman may fail 
utterly through lack of appreciation of fundamental en- 

neering principles, and this is where careful supervision 
by the county engineer or highway superintendent is im- 


tant. 
Some Pitfalls and Common Errors 


(he methods for figuring load capacity are covered in 
the standard textbooks, and I shall not attempt to go into 
the details of the calculations here. R. B. Yule, Engineer 

Bridge Location for the Bridge Department of the In- 

ina State Highway Commission, has worked out instruc- 
is in detail for making surveys and calculations to de- 


and yet comparatively few of them are doing so 


and County Bridges 


By FRED KELLAM 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Indiana State Highway Commission 





termine the maximum load capacity of bridges, instructions 
which are being followed in determining the load limits 
to be recommended to the Commission under the 193] 
truck law. For this purpose we are using unit stresses 
approximately twice as high as those used in design. Since 


such heavy penalties are fixed by the law, it appears to us 


that we should do this. thus reducing the factor of safety 


so that we prohibit only loads which are very likely to 


damage the structure. 


It should be understood that in many cases there are 


unknown elements of strength which enable a structure to 


carry even higher loads. I have personal knowledge of 


many cases, and authentic reports of others, where bridges 
esse! 


have temporarily stood and carried traffic with some 


tial part broken or missing. But of course it is utterly un 


sate to depend upon these factors. because most of them 


will fail to help under certain conditions. and this may 


happen at the worst possible time with serious cons¢ 


quences, 
resulted i 


The changes in traffic in recent vears have n 
much heavier concentrations of load. with much smalle 
increases in the total load for which trusses are designed. 


Consequently, we have found that in old steel truss bridges 
the stringers are almost invariably the weakest part of the 
bean hang 


bridge. Occasionally the floor beams or floor 


ers or connections are the limiting point, and more rarely 


some member or connection of the truss. Of course. this 
may be changed by rust or other damage to othe parts ot 
the bridge. 

Because of these facts we have for some years used a 


simple formula for roughly calculating the probable safe 


load capacity of steel bridges. This formula is as follows 


is based on a stress of 16,000 pounds pet 
The result should be doubled if the 
maximum load which will not cause permanent damage is 
This formula disregards the weight of the floor 
little difference in 


formula 


This 


square inch for steel. 


desired. 


and floor system, which makes very 
stringers under normal conditions. For heavy floors and 
long stringer spans, the dead load should be figured. 

For the reasons set out above, one of the most common 


bridge repairs is the replacing of the floor or floor systen 
If the stringers are to be replaced with stronger ones. the 


other elements of strength of the bridge should be care- 


fully studied and no money wasted in making the stringers 
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tronger than the rest of the bridge. Also, the floor should 
not be greatly increased in weight unless it is certain that 
the floor system and trusses are sufficient to carry it. I 
have known a number of bridges to be overstressed or 
even broken down by the weight of a concrete floor. when 
the bridge would have been quite satisfactory if a lighter 
floor had been used. 

One very important matter to consider in a bridge floor 


is Impact and its closely related companion, vibration. | 
recall 


found 


where a dangerous condition was 
In the 
White River bridge west of Martinsville. Ind.. an experi- 
Chis floor 
was 4+ inches thick, while the old double plank floor was 6 
nches thick, leaving a 2-inch offset at the point where the 


Iwo ty pe S joined. 


vividly one case 


just in time to avoid a serious accident. 


mental section of laminated floor was installed. 


One panel of stringers next to this off- 
set was bent down from 2 to 6 inches by the impact result- 
stringers in the 


ing from this condition, while the other 


bridge were In excellent condition. 

In another case a bridge with a single plank floor was 
so loose that its rattling could be heard for a mile when 

car crossed it at high speed, and it was locally regarded 
as a weak and dangerous bridge. When a smooth longi- 
tudinal floor was placed on top, the vibration was almost 
entirely stopped There were no further complaints about 
this bridge. 

If one of the truss members of a bridge is damaged, the 
repair or replacement of the member is largely a matter 
whic h any good mec hanic can work out. Care should be 
taken to see that bolt or rivet holes are not so located as to 
weaken the repaired member and that the repair does not 
the stress badly The 


hig problem is to keep the bridge from falling down while 


throw off the line of the member. 
the repair is being made. Usually the safest, simplest, and 
cheapest way is to put a bent under each floor beam to 
upport the bridge while the truss member is out of serv- 


ie Sometimes one or two such bents will do. but this is 
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a risky plan unless the distribution of stresses in t} 
under these conditions is carefully investigated, 
In the reconst 
of the ‘'abash River bridge on State Road 34 at ( 
ton, lid., traffic was carried on a truss span whi 


overstressed members strengthened. 


strengthened and supported at the first panel point 
an abutment was torn out and a pier built in its pla: 

In many cases, if live loads are kept off the bri 
temporary member may be used to permit the remoy 
replacement or the repair of the member without ren 
it. This was done in repairing a damaged hange1 
Broad Ripple bridge over White River on State Road 5 | 
In the double intersection truss bridge over the Wabash 
River on State Road | at Bluffton, Ind., several compres. 
The cost of falsework in this 
excessive. 


sion verticals were buckled. 
case would have been These members were 
straightened in place all at once by specially designed 
clamps and beams and without the use of falsework. Thy 
clamps and straightening beams were left in place, result 
ing in members stronger than when they were built, though 
rather clumsy in appearance. 

\ discussion of this subject would not be complete with 
W hen a 
bridge as a whole shows signs of weakness, it is only 
natural to think of putting an additional support in the 
middle of the span. 


out reference to one rather common mistake. 


In the case of slab, beam, or girde 
bridges, this is an effective device for strengthening th 
structure, but in the case of truss bridges, it may even have 
the opposite effect. A rather simple stress analysis will 
show, unless certain members are reinforced or new ones 
added, that under certain conditions a simple pratt truss 
with an extra support at the center of the span may actu- 
ally fail under a concentrated load which it would safely 
carry without the center pier. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a Nineteenth Anr 


Road School, Purdue University 


paper presented at the 


Federal Public Works from the Viewpoint of a 


Chamber of Commerce Executive 


public works 
relief, at the 
Commercial 
ork. September 27, the 
commerce executive 
Samuel B. Botsford, 
of the B Chamber of 
be published in 


planning in relation to un- 
convention of the 


Sec- 


annual 
ociation of Organization 
point of view of 
was et- 
} xecutive Vice 


The full 


the convention proceedings. <A 


oking chamber of 
ented by 
iffalo Commerce 
Ipetr will 


follows: 


Probably we would all be glad to support a well-planned 
cheme of this sort under Federal control, on a long-range 
put operation for the generation ahead of 
us. Probably it is the best program to support, once it is as- 
sumed that some sort of continuous relief effort is going to be 
necessary. In a period ot depression such work is particu- 
larly beneficial to the capital goods industries, which suffer 
most at 


et excerpt 


Dass, into active 


such times. 


“If we assume continuance of private initiative, we must 
expect the ups and downs in business that private capitalism 
brings. Whatever amount of cooperative control in industry 
we retain out of the present experiment under President 
Roosevelt, | certainly do not think we shall fail to restore 
that essential private control which has been such a vital 
factor in American industrial progress. We must and should 


at the same time urge 
In this spirit | advan 


fight for its retention, and preparati 
for the known results of its defects. 
the idea that nation-wide planning of public 
scale at least as large as that embodied in the public works 
bill of last spring, represents the sort of intelligent modifica 
tion of private capitalism that we will probably accept and 1 


projec ts 


tain. 

“The contention was frequently heard a year ago that 
projects are too expensive for the relief that they bring 
projects are undertaken on a national scale, this objection 
obviously loses much of its force. But the burden of public 
debt worries chamber of commerce members. Let me stress 
the fact that the creation of government debt to finance suc! 
projects does not at all offset the tremendous shrinkag: 
private debts that has been going on in the last four years 
The statistical shrinkage in bank credit of between 15 and 
20 billions does not tell the whole story. Private and trad 
debts that have been liquidated must be added. The crushing 
consequences of this need not be stressed; they have been so 
obvious to all of us. Under such conditions as now exist (and 
would exist in another depression) the counter-creation 0! 
government debt is somewhat beneficial. /t partially checks 
the paralyzing process of liquidation. In succeeding years 
of confidence and renewed willingness to undertake private 
obligations, the public debt can be reduced.” 





The Careful Development of 


Garbage Disposal in Milwaukee 


[LWAUKEE covers an area of 44.094 square miles 
and has a population of 601.800 according to the 
census of 1932, all of which is served with garbage 


ction service. All garbage is disposed of without a 
i| charge therefor, and all household garbage is 
ted without a special charge, but is paid for by the 


Markets, hotels and all 


ercial houses are charged 20 cents for the collection 


ral tax levy. restaurants. 


20-gallon can of garbage. Coupon books are sold 
his purpose, thus avoiding the handling of cash by 
arbage collectors. 

- disposal plant is located on the lake front at the 
Hall, or 


it one-half mile from the commission house district, 


or entrance about one mile from the City 


} more or less forms the extreme of the business dis- 

The area from the commercial houses to the garbage 
cinerator is mostly occu- 
pied by light manufacturing 


and warehouses. 


The First Incinerators 
The disposal facilities 
consist of an old plant built 
in 1909 and a new incinera- 
tor which may be considered 
complete at the present time. 
The old plant was built by 
the Power Specialty Co., 
that time li- 
censed to utilize the Eng- 
The 


material and workmanship 


which was at 


lish patents. design, 
used on this job were really 
a credit to all 
with the plant at that time. 
1909. the SHOWING A 

a : (LAMSHELL READY 
nt consisted of a building rHi 
100 feet 


concerned 


\s constructed in 


square containing 


ur Heenan and Froude furnaces. each guaranteed to 
huilt in cor 
a 200-hp water tube boiler. The 
s were based on a ratio of 60 per cent garbage and man- 
No exact defini- 


were given as to what constituted earbage, manure. 
rubbish. 


lispose of 75 tons per 24 hours and each 


ction with ouaral 


and 40 per cent ashes and rubbish. 


shes, or The contour of the area surrounding 
plant is such that a ramp is impractical, and therefore 
nes were installed in the plant to hoist the wagon bodies 
ntaining garbage to dump their contents on the feeding 
or. In 1911 a turbine room with a 600-kw condensing 
turbine was added. Owing to the absence of what is 
sually called “horse-sense” in conducting the operations, 
repairs were neglected and the plant was almost a 


mplete wreck in 1922. 

Collection Equipment 
(he equipment used prior to 1923 for collecting con- 
ted of 125 one-horse wagons each with a man operating 


in individual contractor. Each collector was expected 


GARBAGE PIT OF THI 
TRAILER 


FEEDING FLOOR 


By PAUL M. JOHANNING 


Mechanical Engineer, 
Department of Public Works 


to deliver two loads of earbage pel day. for which he re- 
ceived $7. 

Manufacturers made efforts to sell side-dump trailers 
for the collection of refuse, but their product was not 
looked upon with much favor until such equipment was 
tried for the collection of garbage in 1923. As a result of 
these experiments, a trailer system was shortly afterward 
adopted for garbage and extended to the ash and rubbish 
collection and later for hauling other material as well. To 
eccommodate the use of the garbage trailers, it was neces- 
sary to build a pit in which to dump the garbage, and to 
ins.all new cranes with clamshells for hoisting the garbage 

to the feeding floor. 

In 1928 
built 
the plant to 

clinkers 


the same 


runways were 


into the basement of 
provide for 
dumping directly 
into garbage and 
refuse trailers and thus re- 
clinkers to the 
dump without rehandling. 


With the 


the trailer system in the gar- 


moving the 
installation of 


bage bureau, a better super- 
vision and inspection organ- 


ization was instituted and 


eratifying results were ob- 


tained. Complaints have de 


creased in number from 23 


858 in 1923 to 372 in 1930. 
NEW INCINERATOR and 491 in 1931. On ace 
DUMPING AND THI ‘ 


HOIST GARBAGI ro 


ft the une 


tion in 1932. hecame 


shorten the 


essary to 


thus increasit eo] 


of labor per week. 


it her 
employed, which in turn 


iderably and il 


Disposal System Enlarged by 
Bond Issue 


Krom the Xp rience of prospe rous years in whic h I if h 


irbage was produced, it was evident that the garbage dis 
posal facilities were rapidly becoming inadequate during 
the peak season—which practically means insufficient 
gardless of time. Therefore, plans were made for plant en 
largement. 


and 


The writer was placed in charge of this work 
made a study to determine how the garbage-disposing 
with the 


study, estimates were made and a bond issue authorized. 


facilities should be enlarged. In accordance 


General plans were made and specifications written on 
The bids 


‘included only the furnaces together with all appurte- 


which garbage incinerator builders could bid. 
nances necessary to burn garbage. This included forced- 


draft fans, charging hoppers and gates, air preheaters and 
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CLAMSHELLS 
INTO THI 


FLOOR 
DROP 


SHOWING TWO 
GARBAGE DIRECTLY 
CAARGING HOPPERS 


LARC ING 


READ rt) 


was the low 


mokestack lhe 


iwarded the contract. 


Gode1 Irv inerator Lo. 


bidder and was \ building was then 
designed and constructed into which the furnaces and ap- 


purtenances would suitably fit. 


This building was designed lo rec eive varbage from side- 


dump trailers, but merchants choosing to deliver theit 
refuse may dump their garbage into the pit through a side 


door without interference with the city’s trailer delivery. 
These pits, one at each end of the building, are designed 
to hold 180 tons of garbage, or 80 per cent of the capacity 
of the furnaces per 24 hours. Cranes with clamshells simi- 
lar to those purchased in 1923 for the old plant were in- 
stalled in the new plant to take the garbage from the pits 
and deliver it directly into a charging hopper, thus avoid- 
ing all the feeding of garbage to the furnaces with hand 


labor, which is so common in disposal plants. 

Lhe experience In Milwaukee has been most favorable 
to the use of cinders from the city’s pumping stations and 
similar boiler rooms rather than the purchase of coal for 
the necessary additional heat units for burning garbage. 
lhus cinders are added to the garbage in the charging hop- 
pers. The gates of the charging hoppers are operated by 


means of an air cylinder and are under the control of the 


fireman. In cleaning the fires the clinkers are dropped 
through a dumping dead plate according to our specifica- 
tions, and fall directly into trailers. The ash floor is ven- 
tilated by the suction of the forced-draft fans. Due con- 
sideration has been given to sanitation in the building, as 
is shown by the large amount of glass mounted in steel 
sash, and the large amount of glazed brick on the inside 
walls and on the furnace exterior; corners were avoided 
as much as possible, and a liberal drainage for washing 


was prov ided. 
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Most cities contract for and expect to receive a 
plete plant. The cost for constructing this plant as 
considered complete was somewhat less than $200.01 
a rated capacity of 225 tons of garbage per 24 hours 
cost. however. covers a construction far superior t 
usually found in complete contracted plants. 

The 


Owing 


furnaces were originally contracted for in 
to differences of opinion regarding locatio 
construction was delayed, but it was finally placed 
cent to the old building. After the plant was completed 
the furnaces were tested in accordance with the guarantees 
Thereafter the furnaces wer 


hes: 


periences showed that certain changes were desirab| 


and a settlement was made. 
operated and experimented with by the writer. 
advantageous. Alterations were made in one furnace 
during the time the second furnace was corrected furth: 
experience was received from the first furnace. Thi 
rections are complete enough, and tests have been 
which show that the plant will exceed expectations. 


Labor Required 


The labor required to operate the new plant is aly 
follows. A craneman and a feeder are required on ti 
upper floor when the plant is in operation, regardless 
the number of furnaces in operation and regardless of t! 
amount of garbage to be disposed of. One fireman 
dispose of 16 to 18 tons of garbage per 8-hour shift. Ong 
man is used to clean the building, help clean fires, and do 
various other odd jobs. A pit man divides his time be 
tween the new plant and the old plant, to assist in dumping 
the garbage into the pits and clean the trailers and sweep 
around the buildings. A foreman also divides his tim 


between the two plants. 
Costs 


The total power and light consumption for the new 
plant, the old plant, the plant office and the garage for th: 
collection trucks is about 8.8 kwhrs per ton of garbage. 

Items necessary for an absolute total net cost, seldon 
if ever, included by any cities in their operating cost, ar 
interest, depreciation, and taxes or loss of taxes. Repairs 
in this plant have not been made except minor items du 
to faulty design or construction. 

With the above information it should be possible to 
compare the present cost of disposal in any location with 
that of a plant similar to our new plant in Milwaukee. 


New Officers of the United States 
Conference of Mayors 


T the annual meeting of the United States Conference of 
Mayors. held in Chicago, September 22-23, the follow 
ing were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, of New Orleans; Vice-Pres 
dent, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, of Milwaukee; Secretary, Paul V. Betters 
Executive Director of the American Municipal Association. Trustees, M 
Meyer C. Ellenstein, of Newark, N. J., Mayor Angelo V. Rossi 
Francisco, and Mayor C. Nelson Sparks, of Akron, Ohio. Advisory B 
Mayor Joseph K. Carson, Jr., of Portland, Ore Mayor 
L. Chancey, of Tampa, Fla.; Mayor James E. Dunne, of Providence, 
Mayor George W. Hardy, Jr., of Shreveport, La.; Mayor Oscar Holcombe, 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of Chicago, Ill.; Mayor 
Marcus, of Salt Lake City, Utah; Mayor William Mahoney, of St. 
Minn.; Mayor Walter G. C. Otto, of New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mayor J 
P. O’Brien, of New York City; Mayor Watkins Overton, of Men 
Tenn.; and City Manager C. A. Dykstra, of Cincinnati. 


members, 


of Houston, Texas; 


Excerpts from Secretary Ickes’ challenging speech appeal! 
on the front cover and page 5 of this issue. 





The Reduction of Corrosion 


in Water Pipe By EDWARD S. HOPKINS 


Principal Sanitary Chemist. 
Bureau of Water Supply. 
4ORRECTIVE treatment with lime to retard col Baltimore. Md. 
( iter corrosion of pipe lines has been more or les 
‘ continuously practiced in the Baltimore supply du 
past ten years. The initial treatment in 1922 util rs 


\H value of about 8.3. producing a slight “ 


precipitate of calcium carbonate in the mains, ther 
ing a protective coating on the pipe This treat 
is been gradually reduced. and after four vears 
shell coating was found to be intact. with the water 
H of approximately 8.0. Changing buffer charac- 
the water, together with regulation of the lime 
on by the von Heyer marble test, has made possi 
naintenance of this coating with a pH value of 
the past two years. 
onstrate the practicability of this treatment at 
whether adequate protection was being fiven. 
was made of the corrosive properties of the cold — oe 
s supplied in two large office buildings. Thess a ere ee 
ire on a direct service and are about six miles = tele ie 29 statio 
plant. Building “A” is 3'% years old, contains . Bxchadine Satarday a: 
200 linear feet of galvanized iron pipe ranging in , per day was collected { 
om 4- to 6-inch diameter, with 1.100 feet of red ervices. The plant data ar 
hipe serving as lateral distributors, having an av every two hours on the water enti 
liameter of ‘44-inch. Building “B” is 28 years old, , snekcabic clues sameuniaus of thie 
ipproximately 3.900 linear feet of iron piping sery t is believed that when a de 
s risers and lateral distributors. water in pipe lines at extended d 
ples were collected lor a period ol eleven months CCH ‘ the initial lkalinits 
ps on the inlet line and at the farthest point in the Qiym carbonate enuilibvien 
lings. They were tested for dissolved oxygen, iror ee a es aes 
pH. The absorptive reagents for oxygen were idded The 
sample immediately after filling, and the test was “ 


leted in the laboratory following a time lapse vary- 


pl rele il Valu 
Pipe 1 is about 
ars. These specimer 


rom 40 to 60 minutes. Detailed analytical data are 
vice, having comparable conditior 


l. (See page 23: } It is apparent that * gee 


in Table 
nes under test. 


rt ssive carbon dioxide is present and that wale! 
irent. showing that protects r 


pH value at the saturation point of calcium cal 
liminating tuberculat 


te deposits a coating that retards corrosion. This 
d by the unchanged pH in these lines. The iron con 


il 


mcrustants. 


The probli nN 


if the water in building “A” was not changed, and : 
isily solved lt 


ling we Ok increased only 0.0] ppm, indicating thal 
rt water tree 


i 


fron 


corrosion is occurring on the older pipe. 
inate that the dissolved oxygen values in building ituration point of 
erratic Investigation disclosed that this system 7 be precipitated 
igh a float-controlled storage tank open to atmos] rbonate-alk alinity 
ducing an equilibrium variable. Building “B” wit! to check a deer 
sed circulation system gave evidence that oxidation reservoirs Ol 
urring with immediate precipitation of the hydrated reduce 


oxides by the alkaline water, resulting in a ! 
umount of corrosion. These data prove conclu 
ly that all aggressive carbon dioxide has been neu- 
zed and that the protective film is in sood condition. old-water corro 

deposition of alkaline hydrated calcium-ferric oxides 
the old, previously corroded pipe, has eliminated “red 


and reduced complaints to a negligible factor. 


\merican Chem! 
electro-chemical 
hat iron will dissolve 


ti atomic hvdrogen sufhcientl 


Contrary to experience elsewhere, an inspection of 
‘le 2 discloses that after passage through about 1,500 


les of pipe lines and a double set of balancing reser- 


on the metal Therefore. the 
nined bv the reaction of the 
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\ production of molecular hydrogen. In neu- 


ilkaline this 


reaction, and in 


solutions rate is governed by the 


acid solutions by hydrogen pro- 


duction He also presented a curve by Whitman. Russel 
nd Altieri “indicates the relative effect of H ion 


entration on 


whi h 


corrosion of steel in water which does 


fior prote CLIVE ¢ oatings.”’ 1 he cone lusion to be drawn 


from this curve is that with bright iron surfaces pH values 


between 5.0 and 9.0 are of equal merit in retarding corro- 
ol However, when it is possible to deposit rust formed 
by alkali waters. In addi- 


tion to this deposition, it is apparent that the solubility of 


suc h corrosion will be ( he« ked. 
iron in water of low H ion concentration, with all aggres- 
sive carbon dioxide eliminated, is quite small. There- 
fore if an alkaline material can be precipitated on the pipe 
with the rust, it is obvious that a more or less uniform 
dense, compact, protective layer of hydrated ferric oxide 
and the alkali salt, assume calcium carbonate, will adhere 
to the metal. 

lo control corrosion in water pipes, since oxygen cannot 
be removed, it is necessary to eliminate all factors causing 
a breakdown of this protective rust film formation. Ag- 
gressive carbon dioxide is the most common factor found 
in natural waters, and it is the amount of carbon dioxide 
present that is capable of dissolving carbonates. Removal 
of this corrosive agent is accomplished by absorption in 
lime water with a resultant precipitate of calcium car- 
bonate if the concentration is above the solubility point. 
Baylis has shown that if water is kept at this point, the 
products of corrosion are precipitated as a protective coat- 
ing with reduction of tuberculation in old pipe and cur- 
tailment of pitting in new installations. 

These theories explain the increase in H ion concentra- 


tion ofr pH decrease. found in many pipe lines. An ex- 
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FIGURE 2.—SECTION OF A PERMANENT H 
ION CONCENTRATION CHART OF WATER 
DELIVERED TO THE MAINS 


for OCTOBER, 1933 

The in 
in this supply was about 7.4 with a value of 6.6 at 
of the line. 

of calcium carbonate for this water, pH 8.5 


by the 


ample cited by Hechmer is characteristic. 


This is below the saturation solubilit 
9.0. as 
Baylis curve. To remove all aggressive 
dioxide would probably require caustic alkalinity 
is therefore impractical. The failure to eliminat 
carbon dioxide accounts for the decreased PH valu 
The increase in dissolved iron, always true for th 
of water, indicates that a breakdown of the rust 
has occurred. As is well known, the slight solubility of 
ferrous bicarbonate in water is in direct proportior 
the concentration of carbon dioxide present in the fre: 
state; therefore, soluble iron is a function of ageressive 
carbon dioxide. The drop in pH suggests that a larg 
proportion of this iron has been again converted into th 
higher oxides by the excess dissolved oxygen present, with 
reliberation of carbon dioxide. When excess oxygen is 
absent, it is noted that an increase in carbon dioxide is not 
found. It is generally conceded that iron rust is porous 
Realizing this fact, it is suggested that the oxygen loss 
found in corroding pipes, under these conditions, is util- 


ized to stabilize the lower oxides and also diffuses to the 


iron surface, combining with the film of atomic hydrogen 
in accordance with Whitney’s theory. 
This belief is supported by the data obtained in build- 


ing “B.” The slight increase in soluble iron is caused by 
diffusion of the oxygen through the porous rust coating 
to the iron surface with conversion into ferrous bicarbon- 
ate. In the alkaline water it is immediately re-precipitated 
as a hydrated oxide with only that portion remaining in 
solution in accordance with its slight dissociation con- 
stant. Owing to temperature increase in the lines in this 
building, the water from the outlet tap was always satu 
rated with oxygen, gas bubbles being given off to atm 
sphere upon drawing the sample. Considering this con- 
dition, it is questioned whether the oxygen decrease ir 
these lines is indicative of corrosive activity in proportio! 
to the loss noted, 0.86 ppm as average. 
Continuous Lime Application Needed 
for Pipe Protection 


\s previously stated, this study stresses the necessit 


pipe 


walter 


of continuous lime application to give protes 
tion. It The 


ways be kept at the calcium carbonate saturation point 


cannot be intermittent. must 
as shown by the pH value for ‘each source, if prae- 
tical. 


out producing caustic 


With certain soft waters this cannot be done with- 
alkalinity. 
automatic devices are invaluable, enabling 


To adequately regulate 
such treatment, 
the operator to maintain pH values within narrow limits 
of error, not possible by occasional determinations with 
color standards. The chart, Figure 2, used on a recording 
potentiometer will serve as a permanent H ion concentra- 
tion record of the water as delivered to the mains. 


Cost Data 


The cost of lime treatment to maintain a pH value 
7.9 in this water is as follows: 

For the year 1932, $0.14 per million gallons, or $5,149.69 

For average 1922-31, $0.21 per million gallons, or $8,630.82 per y« 

About 1,485 miles of cast iron pipe is owned by the ‘ 
of Baltimore, with 197,268 house connections. It is 
wise to evaluate the added life of pipe, provided by 
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repairs Obviously. the 
with the entire saving du 
a most Important factor 

he increase in total hardness 
lime treatment is given in Table 4 
the close agreement between the analytical 
those obtained by direct computation trom 


ictually applied. Information co: piled from several 


vestigations by Buswell has detern ined that in laund 


@ ~1sge7-3I- 


practice 0.) pound ol soap per ppm ol hardness per 1 OOO 


vallons of water is wasted in softening In 1932 there wa 
an increase of 9 ppm average hardness, and from 1922 to 
1931 of 12 ppm. Utilizing Buswell’s data. it is evident 


that about 900 pounds of soap per million gallons was 


~1 


necessary in 1932, and 1,200 pounds from 1922 to 193] 
to soften the water actually used for laundry or other 
washing purposes. 


~ysIsdsds7s7 


Laundry soaps cost about 5 cents per pound, and the 


ultra-fine toilet brands 80 cents, 


“I 


making it impossible to 


evaluate this soap consumption in terms of consumer cost, 


z . So - even if the volume of water so used were known. It is 
, lation at pH 9.0 not practical to estimate this quantity, for no exact pro 
i lime coagulation at p 

TABLE portion of the total pumpage so used can be determined, 


pH or TAP SAMPLES FROM VARIO savecae causing the assumption of any financial value to be ques- 
MonTHLY AVERAGE OF SEMI-WEE SAMPLES 


tionable. The average industrial plant can easily evaluate 
fonth Plant * Middle 


7 


79 


the increased hardness in relation to its own steam-pro- 
ducing costs. 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


ys 


‘ 
) 


ee 8 


sistas" 


Apart from the actual saving in pipe maintenance costs 
to the city, other factors are important: repairs ‘made by 
consumers to pipe lines are reduced; water loss and 
property damage from leaks caused by corrosion are 
eliminated; staining of clothes and household fixtures does 


not occur; and assurance of a continued carrying « pacity 


NININWOAONNIS 
TF tom bo 


ae | 


DEK 
IN TINIE 


“I 


of the mains free of stoppage by rust with the passage of 


time is given, thereby decreasing investment cost lhe 


‘ 
4 
N 


total saving to the community is very great and does not 


PDF 


compare in any degree to the slight added cost entailed b 


the increased hardness. 


Acknowledgment is made of the nt ind 


tion of George B. McCall. Junior Chemist. wl 
the necessary laboratory investig y Phe 
1,850,000 21 . 
1845.4 24 ol James W. Armstrong. Filtration k1 


1.850.664 


R94 13°32 meyer, Distribution Engineer. and Leo 
1.841.3 ] ’ 


cooper: 


10 conduc 
meer 


ineer. in furnishing and releasing cert 


ciated. 





A Free-Time Activities Council Urged for 
Every Community 


tive treatment, over a span of years. There are many me 
ables to be considered, external electrolysis being the ‘ aaa 
. ; s restricted only 
st common. Table 3 indicates that a substantial de- ae pect Ra 
ise in depreciation and maintenance charges has been un re ag 
bserved in the last few years. It shows that 582 miles of 1 double-barreled weapon is : 
. : . ‘ iets with the leisure time of those receiving relief 
ins have been installed since 1920, an increase of 606 working under a code restricting hours? Ne 
cent, with a decrease in operating cost of 40 per cent, has the need for rational educational and ri 
a) . . » 102° 4 ia iS been so apparent. What does it profit to keep a man alive 
$8.41 per mile. Based upon the 1932 mileage, this 1 ther pumedin be te dead? These two feeme of relic! ax 
iving of approximately $12,500. The lime treatment bound together that neither one can stand alone 
2 re. . lirec are ee f “Every community in the country should have a 
that year cost $5,150, giving a net direct saving ™ tivities council of experts in the art of playing 
350 to the city. Other factors, however, enter into this The foregoing statement, by one of Buffalo's 
7 . .mi . iel Streete as read by Samue 3 
reduction. External electrolysis has been eliminated; Dani W. Streeter was read by Sam acl B 


ometer surveys have reduced old leaks, and a higher the NACOS « 


onvention in New York, on Septen 
rree of maintenance has been instituted in relation to 








Method of Crossing a Tidal Stream 


with a Water Main By WILLIAM J. LUMBERT 


Superintendent, Water Department, 
Scituate, Mass. 


of Scituate. Mas rol ber ring, to make a tight joint, and were bolted 
ch Water Co. propert um with twelve “g-inch diameter galvanized bolts. A 
it became nece » Lay casket was placed between the flanges, and the bolt 
ie South River for fire protes set up tight. Each length of pipe with its flange was 
investigation of various meth to a pressure of 250 to 300 pounds per square inch 
onsultine ene . il{ eround before placing, and all the bolts and 1 
fran dipped in hot asphalt. 
a il Method of Laying 
ae hined ‘a der pressure into a That portion of the line beneath low water was 1 
with high streneth and wu to be laid in a trench not less than 3 feet deep, and | 
clive agencies. It has been in  complish this, a cradle was built on shore and n 
vears. and in other countries /line with the trench. Twenty-three lengths of Transit 
\s it was necessarv to lav the pipe were bolted together and secured firmly to the cr 
n salt marsh mud or soil, the question of Blank flanges were then placed on the ends of the si 
ind tuberculation were most important, and and a pressure of 40 pounds per square inch was applied 
of this type of pipe. The pressure was developed to test the joints and 
oil and the bottom cil at South River ar extend the pipe toa position so that the ends would 


res containing considerable amounts of be in contact, and also to leave the pipe and th 


lhe top soil contains a smaller percentag: tree to assume a normal, safe position in the river be 
the bottom soil. but a considerably highe \s soon as the trench was « ompleted, the entire ass 
of organic matter. mostly partially decomposed was pulled into the trench. Tackle was arranged 
h of the soils contains a relatively high pe end of the cradle so that one-third of the pull was 
water-soluble matter, the top soil containing to the back end of the pipe by a cable passed throug! 
much as the bottom soil [he principal — pipe, and two-thirds of the pull was applied to th 
re sodium chloride and sodium sulphate, Rafts were placed over the pulling cable to prevent d 
fact that acid radicals, chiefly chloride and to the pipe by the snapping action of the cable due to s 
1 excess, indicates the presence of acid salis. ping and starting the hoist motor. The assembly 
of these soils are low. indicating strongly pulled very slowly and carefully, and the placement 
It is probable that organic acids derived xcomplished easily. The total weight of the assemb! 
position of vegetable matter are also pres ibout 6 tons. Water was allowed to fill the pipe as 
decaving of vegetation is considered to tered the river, to prevent flotation. 
f the acidity of these soils he Immediately after the pipe was placed in the trencl 
s of soluble salts ses ihe hecked for line and grade, a pressure of 40 pounds 
soils to be very low square inch was applied to test the joints for leakag 
oils was not determined, but much to the credit of this type of construction, no leakag 
mu organic matter indicates that 1 was detected. Blocks of concrete, precast to fit the pipe 
fore. the soils should be able to maintain and weighing about 250 pounds, were placed nea 
: lone time. This analysis shows joints as soon as possible, and loading with the co 
orrosive action would start immed was continued until there were fourteen blocks o1 


tal exposed to its attae k. Many tests an pipe, seven al each end. 


Pipe-Laying Above Low Water 


Transit pipe have shown that it is n 


yn ym water on the inside or fron 
outside In any event the gal \t each end of the section under low water, the li 

nt in the corrosion of metals. and continued by laying one length at a time in a trencl 

for pitting, would be entirely absen less than 4 feet deep. Concrete loading was not used 
tallic pipe side the low-water lines, the trench and_ backfill 
deemed suflicient to hold the pipe in place under a 


Joints sure of 110 pounds per square inch. 


tudy was made of the joints to be used for Each section of the pipe is approximately 13 feet 
ind a flange was designed capable of with- 10 inches inside diameter, and 12.04 inches outside « 
reasonable lateral strain that might occur in eter, and weighs approximately 415 pounds witho 
pipe The flanges were pulled on over a rub- flanges. The transition from Transite pipe to cast 
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CONNECTING UP AND MOVING THE NEW TRANSITE PIPI 


SOUTH RIVER, SCITUATE, MASS 
of the work. 2. The pipe 

skids and the ooden 
just being pulled across 


pipe to the ) in “pigot 


LINE INTO PLACE IN 
1. The flanged pipe 
the A-frame, 


twenty-three 


in the yard 
the pipe 
issembled 

the 


it the site 
assembled on 
and = tested 
flanged Transite 


up on 
showing 


lengths 


indicator 


betore the rive 


pipe was made by using a cast iron “Dutchman” flanged 


t 


ot 


}0 minutes each. 


tested with water under a LOO pounds per 


The 


pressure 
) fit the Transite pipe on one end and having a standard 


cast iron bell-and-spigot joint on the other. 


backfilling the trench was done by a dragline bucket 
pulled to but not across the trench, but where a scouring 
tidal action occurred, the trench was filled with sand bags 
placed by hand. 


\fter the entire section of Transite pipe was in place and 
perly backfilled, it was flushed thoroughly and then 


TI 
1e 


ISCUSSING the problem of unemployment from a long- 
range point of view, in his presidential address at the 
innual convention of the International City Manager’s 
ition, in Chicago, September 18, C. A. Dykstra, City 
iger of Cincinnati, emphasized the fact that automatic 
nery is still being built; that the intermediary services 
middleman and entrepreneur are being cut down; that 
umber of financial and business units grows less under 
yes; and that mass production is still our method of 
tacture, 

Meanwhile.” said Mr. Dykstra, “the younger generation 
from school roams the streets looking for something to 
\re we finding the answer to this problem? Can our 
is find it for us? As we think this question through, 
seems but one possible answer. The service industries 
ccupations offer the only fields for absorption of workers 


Alternative 


square inch over two periods of 
total leakage on 506 feet of the Transite pipe with six Min- 
eralead joints. 10 inch 
0 


a 


\ alve and one 
JO). 


208 


one Ross regulator 
Detector callon 


leakage 


Hersey meter connected. was 0. in 


minutes. This is a remarkable record for on 


submarine water main. 

Fire-flow tests have been made, using pumps and quick 
closing nozzles, and there is every reason to feel that the 
angle. 


installation is satisfactory from every 


Dole 


until the day comes when our population ts 
ot 


to the 


declining instead 
growing. 

“There are still 
ciety. things disassociated from the 
Housing, 


wealth of 


be done for 
manutacture 
health. tog 


infinitely 


things that aeed to 
fields oft 
sanitation, and public 


many “oO 
ind 
ether 
individual services, at- 
tention than they ever had. The still 
to be performed must furnish jobs or positions and wages 
for those coming to manhood and for 
find employment in the older industries. 
because of automatic machinery and savings due to coordi 
nation and reorganization will be the 
cing of 
“This is the way to the necessary spread of purchasing 
power which our economic system must have if it is to sur- 
.. The alternative is the dole.” 


commerce, 


with a need more 


have manifold services 
those who no longer 

Surpluses available 
used to provide finan- 
these services. 


vive. . 





Storm-Sewer Assessments 


A Method That Has Stood the Test of Use 





By FRANKLIN HUDSON, Assoc. M. Am. Soe. C. E. 
Hudson and Davis, Consulting Engineers, Elizabeth, N. J. 





[IS to be hoped that a New Deal in storm-sewer assess- 
ment practice will soon take place throughout the 
country along with the other vital changes which are 
now occurring. No doubt many assessment commissions 
and engineers have puzzled over the oft-repeated perplex- 
ing statement in assessment literature, that “equitable as- 
sessments were distributed in accordance with the benefits 
derived,” and wondered just what was really meant as 


they worked out their own particular problem. 





\ glance at the results of an extensive survey of assess- 
ment practice covering the territory shown on the map 
should convince anyone that “Equity is a roguish thing” 
indeed, as quoted by “Ephraim Tutt” in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. As a matter of fact, only a 
small percentage of the municipalities indicated in the 
survey can be said to agree on any equitable method of 
issessing, while a considerable majority are content to let 
the city at large pay the bill regardless of special benefits 

The table on page 57 is a complete record of the an- 
wers to six questions pertaining to assessing for storm- 
sewer benefits. These questions were decided upon after 


careful study of many individual assessment problems and 








extensive experience in distributing assessments for pub- 

ORTION OF THE UNITED STATES COV- 

RED BY THE STORM SEWER ASSESS 
MENT SURVEY 


lic works. The one all-important point of “a property P 
’ F 


owners just complaint” was constantly kept in mind. 


These questions are: 


No. 1. What percentage of the total cost of a main ANSWERS TO QUESTION No. I 

storm sewer Is ¢ harged to the city at large? Percentage of Cost Paid by City at Large Municipalities aan ‘cit 
No. 2. What percentage of the total cost of the sewer 100 28 f 
charged to property within the drainage area? 1004 or ee 
No. 3 What nominal sum is assessed as a service i less $1.25 per front foot and 2c per sq. ft ; 

or tapping charge against a 50 foot frontage abutting the 50 / except for large trunk sewers and then 

new sewer? 507 eede 
No. 4 Are additional assessments levied against Fe. plus cost of street intersection I 


special areas which are relieved from flood overflows of 
? ANSWERS TO QUESTION No. 2 


Percentage of Cost to Drainage Area 
No ) Are property owners ass¢ ssed for the value of 100% 6 ; 


the natural stream 


r 


100°) legally—customary 6 624°; 
100% laterals—O% trunk sewers 
nel on their properties atter construction of new storm 98> less cost street intersection 
100° for less than 36’’ pipe 


land subject to reclamation by filling-in the stream chan- 


sewers in adjacent streets? 759, 
About 20% 
16 


culverts, and stream improvements (later replaced by { to abutting property on each side of street 
0) 


No. 6 Are credits allowed for existing temporary 


new sewe! built by private owners across their property. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION No 
“Remarks” Are Instructive ervice and Tapping Charge to 50-ft. Lot 
SO OO 
1.00 


lhe information contained in the “Remarks” in the 1 25 plus 2c per ea, ft 


table is of extreme value in showing that many of the . on : 

00 
wks e 7 .00.. 
dent regardless of the possibilities of more equitable meth- 5.00... 

os A 
ods of assessment, or are interpreting the previously men- 7.50 permit plus $50.00 to $75.00 
‘ rs: ’ ‘ 40) .00 trunk 
tioned perplexing statement in existing laws along the lines 00 lateral 
50 


muri ipalitie s are either following long-established prece- 


ol least resistance. | hese remalt ks also contain mu¢ h valu- lg cost of nominal sized pipe 
100 .00...... 
Question No. 4: 
bined sewer assessments. Yes—7 No—36 
; : Question No. 5: 
Summarizing the results of the survey in a general way, Yes—3  No—40 


it was possible to tabulate the answers as follows: wae te No—40 


able information on the distribution of sanitary and com- 
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64,560 


39 O49 


79.183 
64,120 
111,110 
20,155 


=o 


074 


65 
0 
70,810 
4.948 


Property to 


praiser appointed 
been 
Other 
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ewe 
tions so f n $1 sful " 
pret state » permit 


« ted 


Ts Dave 
irge 


w tc for 
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it spe 


e1 flow 
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and ia 
Are: 
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for city and « 
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st 
by 
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foot 
Put 


public 
} 


1c 9ewe;r, 
treet 


benefited 


against abutting ow iers 


aml wers ly 
one assessment made against abutting 


sewer 


ary om Mare 
of the sewer In « 
vicing more than 
abutting property 
for single street 
ombined sewer 
Fee for connection 
ears ago and neve 
torm as built 
benefits and damag 
levied or property « 
ises Board of Street 
I prevention 1 
Do not have h « 
Provisions in 
sewers but cost 
lor first wer 
tinued 
ombined 
drainage 
100 
No reclaimed land 
Combined sewer 
0% laterals, 100 
100 laterals, 0 
$1.00 laterals 
No main storm 
main ary 
win ai saTlui y is 


a 
ers oO 
} 


\sse 


) ; 
two cents 


regardless ¢ s1ze 
of $1.25 per front foot 
square foot area: of lot 
condition does not exist 
litional 
ire 
to 


| 
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ied 
he 


im 


where 
general 
the dis 


assessments € 
ial compared tot 
avcrage property 


are 
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spe 


the e 


has been all 


in 
muni 


additional a 
is 


ssessment 
the land 
Lag to the ipality 
imp for ashes and excavatioa materia 
except where the improvements priv 
are of such nature that they 
with plan of new improvement 
nearly 100 


most « 


a ne as a lood 


rT su 
char 
was 
and 


nade har 

monize 

sewer 

sewers 

Laterals are laid to 

tion The entire 

Assessment $2.00 per front foot 
such condition exists here 

No such case has arisen 
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f installa 
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cost 


tir 
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re am sanit 
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What Value Have These Data? 


this point the question may well be asked: Is ther 
value in the above information? The answer can very 
be “No” if present-day methods of assessing are al- 
| to continue, but if it is conceded that special bene- 
ich as individual service, flood relief and land re- 


ition, as covered by Questions No. 3, 4, 5, and 6, are 


of any rational distribution of benefits, the answer is 
hatically “Yes,” the 


will then be found as an intangible which will con- 


<2 
Possibly greatest immediate 


i serious thought and discussion here and there con- 


ed 
its 


storm 
assesse 


therel 


ne 


ewe 


> 
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ystem 
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discretion 
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stem exces vide 
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> for lateral sewers 


system 
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$50.00 trunk 


city 


and 


rs, 
Ts 


and 


me thods ot assessing, 


cerning the need possibilities 


An Outstanding Example 


oselle 


As the 


assessment 


recently 


ot 
be 


an illustration manne! Lich 


the 


a 
of R 
P lit 
roperty owners in this municipality 
of 


ment problem whi h has caused bitter controversy fo 


list can determined. ( 


might be cited. 


demanded the solution a storm-sewer Ss- 


asst 


o 
4) 


over three years. The storm sewers in question were a 4 


inch sewer approximately one mile long in the easterly 


section of the town. and a 66-inch sewer about 3.400 feet 
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long servi the people in the western section, together 
with shortet 36-inch drains and various laterals. The 


Borough Coun il de ided to have a complete engineering 


study made. in the hope that the matter could be finally 
ettled 

The firm of Hudson and Davis. consulting engineers, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.. was retained to make an analysis of the 
problem and recommend individual assessments. 

The engineers found at the start of their investigation 


veral of the storm sewers appeared to be too small. 


Thi neces> 


itated 1 complete hvdraulic study of the whole 


te together with the compilation of rainfall and run 

ff statisti Actual run-off measurements were made dut 
ing two severe storms, which were of value in applying the 
itional method of storm sewer design. Stream-flow con 
ditions prior to the construction of the sewers were deter- 
ed, as well as the capacities of the new storm drains. 
The results of the investigation proved that three distinct 
pecial benefits existed, namely. flood relief, land reclama- 
tion and a service or tapping benefit. Ordinarily, an ad- 
tional special benefit to property within the drainage area 
ould be rationally justified, but in this particular case, 
owing to the lack of planning and inadequacy of the sys- 

ch benefit did not exist 

Flood relief as a benefit was determined directly from 
the hydraulic investigation by a comparison of the rating 
urves showing flow in the natural streams prior to the 
ewers with the capa ities of the new drains It was pos- 


ible to show just how much the flood levels would be af- 
fected by the 1 


Translating 


ew construction, 


dollars 


by predicating this important step on a 


benefits into and cents was 


i ide possible 
legal decision which stated in part—“the fair cost of an 


improvement which reasonable owners would make at their 


own expense, might, | think be a just criterion for de- 
termining the benefits received” (State. Hunt. Pros. v. 
Rahway, 39 N. J. L. 646 affirmed 40 N, J. L. 615). 

The logical improvement that an individual owner 
would make would consist ol a fill to raise his land above 
flood height, and this was the basis of the evaluation of 
flood benefits. A hypothetical fill of sufficient height to 


prevent the natural stream from overflowing at flood flows 
equal in magnitude to the capacity of the sewer was calcu- 
lated and costs for such fill were based on average prices 
for embankment which prevailed at the time the sewers 
were constructed \ 


“cost-depth factor” was developed 


‘Y 
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for various depths of fill to facilitate distribution , 
fits to the lots and parcels of ground affected. 
Land reclamation. as the second spec ial benefit 
was described as the value of land between the ba: 
natural stream which had been made available to tl 
erty owner by the construction of the new sewe; Th. 
value of this land is equal to the minimum value o 
located 


filling to grade. 


side, less the 
After determining a front-foot n 


erty immediately on either 
property value for such reclaimed land, a location facto, 
was added to provide for any position of the stream with 
respect to the front of the lot. This factor divided any 
parcel of ground into sections of various relative values 


The service or tapping benefit which is ¢ orrectly charge. 
‘ble to property abutting a storm sewer was defined as { 
value of the provision for drainage that a property owner 
would have to make in order to obtain surface and fron 
-treet drainage benefits equal to those afforded by a storn 
sewer abutting the property. This benefit would ordinar- 
ily be obtained by the minimum practical sized drainag 
12 or 15 inches in diameter parallel to th 


pipe, namely 


front of the property. As one such line would adequat 
serve properties on both sides of a street, the enhancer 
of property could not exceed one-half of the fair cost of 
such pipe having a length equal to the frontage of 1) 


Benefits were based on actual value to property owner 


rather than on cost as indicated by specific unit prices for 


the contract work. An average cost for 12- and 15-inch 
storm-sewer laterals, using twenty unit prices from as 
many localities, determined the value to the property 
owner, 


The report submitted by the engineers was received by 
the Council, and after necessary public hearings the con 
plete list of recommended assessments was adopted and 
levied against the property benefited. Interested citizens, 
who for over three years had bitterly fought the many ar- 
hitrary attempts at assessment distribution, stood solidly 
behind the engineers’ assessment list, and the local news- 
paper in reporting on the public hearing headed its story, 
“Storm Sewer Meeting Not So Stormy.” 

Storm-sewer assessments and equity are as a general 
rule quite difficult to equate. It is believed, however, that 
any assessment problem may be rationally solved and that 
a careful survey and study by a disinterested consulting 


engineer is fully justified in time and expense. 





Federal Emergency Administration 


Q' 


“Noteworthy was a growing tendency 


dollars allotted. 


investment. 


“Where grants alone are made, PWA « 





50 Per Cent PWA Grants to Cities Which Finance 
Their Own Public Works 


the allotments of funds to municipalities during September by the PWA (the 


outright gifts of 30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials only, without loans. 
In announcing some of these grants, the PWA statement said: 
selves of the opportunity to get a grant of 30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials 
for their local public works, while financing the balance of the cost from their own rev- 
enues without borrowing from Public Works Administration. 

“PWA encourages local governments to seek grants alone because such action re- 
sults in creating a greatly increased amount of employment in proportion to the PWA 
Where a grant alone is made without loan, approximately $100 worth 
of employment, with all employment’s rege 


required, because no examination of securities is needed.” 


of Public Works), forty or more were for 


of non-Federal public bodies to avail them- 


nerative benefits, is created by a $30 Federal 


‘an move faster in making the simple contract 











Snow-Removal Experiences 


in Ameriean Municipalities 


Vorth 


ot 1932-33 in most sect 


LOUGH §$snowfalls in {merica were rat 
ht in the 


some places where 


ions, the ré¢ 
“the 


winter 


winter returned to 
One of the articles in the 1933 Municipal Index de 
ith considerable detail the snow-removal organizatior 
rict 7 of the State Department of Public Works 
husetts, where under the leadership of H. C. Holden. 


t Engineer, fast snow-plows keep the roads open at all 


or 


These truck-mounted plows are supplemented by a 
ge wing plou s and J -ty pe plou s on trucks with four 
drive and one rotary plow. Recent reports from cit) 


ring departments follow: 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
HAROLD B. LEE 


Commissioner of Streets and Public Improvements 


During the winter of 1932-33. Salt Lake City was com- 


pelled by existing con- 
to tackle the T 

problem the 
city has had in the re- 


ditions 


largest 


moval of snow and ice. 
At times the 
winter there was an av- 
depth of 17 


inches of snow on the 


during 
erage 


level. and on the out- 
skirts as 2 
feet. 

was 10 to 15 degrees 
zero at various 
periods. Salt Lake City 
has a total length of 
of 


and owing to the ex- 





much 


as 


The temperature 


below 


535 miles streets, 
treme depth of snow it 
to 


continu- 


AN ALLIS-CHALMERS WHEEI 


was CLEARING SIDEWALKS 


necessary com- 
bat the snow 
ously over the entire distance of these streets. 

\s the first snow was anticipated in the late fall, the 
Department of Streets and Public Improvements began 
overhauling the snow-fighting equipment, which consisted 
at that time of two Caterpillar Sixty tractors equipped with 
LaPlant-Choate snow-plows, and five Baker plows which 
attached to 5-ton Packard trucks. In addition to this 


heavy equipment there are forty-five sidewalk plows dis- 


wel 


tributed over the entire city. 
lf the snow begins to fall in the early evening, it is 
usually necessary to call out the snow equipment about 2 


lock the following morning along with the sidewalk 


plows. Operations are begun from the center of the busi- 
ness district and from there are carried onto the main 
traveled streets in each direction. By the time the early 
morning traffic starts for work, the roads are cleared, and 
as rapidly as possible the cross streets are cleared and the 
banked on the sides. Salt Lake City has an abun- 
ince of mountain water, so there is no danger of causing 


snow 


a water famine by the generous use of water for flushing 


water is turned 


he 


the business section. 


snowfall 
ol 
fed into the 


heavy 
the 


are 


the streets after 
on at the head of 
the banks of snow 


streets and 


slowly cutter and car 


ried away into the storm sewet This saves the enormous 
expense that would he im urred if ill the snow was h iuled 
Within the 
hot springs, and the water from these springs is used to 
and snow that 


With this combination 


it is possible to completely remove any snow that falls 


from the business district. city limits there are 


flush the streets to remove the ice has not 


heen removed by the snow-plows. 


inside the business district. 


In the latter part of last winter the city faced a serious 
The ex 


usual 


problem due to ice ruts forming at intersections 
the ot 
equipping the 


tremely low temperatures made use the 


but by 


machinery impractical, machinery 


with sharp  grousers 


by ma 


forth 


centers 


and moving 


back 
the ce 
it was possible to 
break up the 
them. In addition to 
this. several hundred 
unemployed men were 
used under the dire¢ 
tion of the Make-Work 


| hese men 


chines and 


across 


worst of 


Committee. 


were furnished with 
picks and shove ls and 
the danger 
to 


by 


plac ed al 
intersections 
the Ice 


ous 
chop out 
hand. 
Following the heavy 
of last 
the city was faced with 


In the 


all gutter and sewer 


TRACTOR WITH A V PLOW 


IN WAUWATOSA, WIS winter, 


Snows 
the danger of floods as the snow began to melt. 
early spring, in preparation for this. 
intakes were opened, which minimized the flood conditions 


which might otherwise have resulted 


Snow Removal in Sheboygan, Wis. 
ARTHUR L. BOLEY 
City Engineer 
The frequent removal of small amounts of snow during 
the than ol 
snow, somewhat packed by traffic, the 


reason of doing 


snowfall cost less removing large amounts 


some time after 


snow had ceased to fall. Sheboygan. by 
a great deal of work by force account, has several trucks 
and tractors of various sizes. Many of these are equipped 
for snow fighting. To properly maintain about 100 miles 
of streets in the city the following equipment is used: on 
Caterpillar Sixty tractor with a Wausau V-plow capable 
of removing snow up to 8 feet in depth for a width of 14 
feet, and supplied with additional blades for winging the 


removed snow for an additional distance of 5 feet to either 








60 THE 


I, 1} plow was pre sented to the city of Sheboygan 
tt \ iation of Commerce for the city’s cooperation 
opening blocked rural highways a few years ago. 


Lhe equipment used in Sheboygan. except in extraordi- 

iy blizzards when the Wausau plow is used, consists of 
one V-plo 
trucks equipped with blade plows each clearing a width 


f 7 feet with 


w clearing a space & feet wide and from two to 


some necessary overlap. Removal is begun 


hortly alter the snow starts falling and is continued un- 

1 the ow is winged into the cutter. The snow is re- 

oved from the streets in the downtown area by hand load 
on trucks and is hauled to the river or lake front. 


The total cost of snow removal from January | to De- 
ember 31, 1932, was $4,819.78. The cost for the early 
mnths of 1933 was $10,046.94, owing to the fact that on 
occasions compacted snow was removed from down- 

wn streets and on some secondary business streets as a 

! hly uneconomical unemployment relief measure where 
portion of the labor cost was refunded to the Poor Fund 


the state of Wisconsin. The cost of immediate removal 


ld have been at least 30 per cent less. The low cost 
ordinary removal is due to the fact that an adequate 
nunil of trucks are used and that removal begins shortly 


asEREDCS 


fter the snow starts to fall and continues until all the 


removed 


Handling lee and Snow in Spokane, Wash. 
ALFRED D. BUTLER 


City Engineer 


The removal of ice and snow from the pavements of 


Spokane 1s 


hauling In the residence sections the snow is plowed 


handled either by plowing or by loading and 
| 
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from the main thoroughfares onto the parking sp 


tween the sidewalk and curb. In the downtown 
The loading 


either by a Barber-Greene snow loader, owned by {! 


the snow is hauled away to a dump. 


or by hand. 

The problem of the removal of ice has been ave 
ous one. Salt has been used on the pavements to 
siderable extent. which has resulted in a good deal « 


age to the surface of the concrete pavements. 


Rain Solved Last Winter’s Problem in 
Dover, N. H. 
WALTER S. WHEELER 
City Engineer 
Dover did not have any snow-removal problem 
Then there was on! 


winter of 1932-33 until January. 


small amount of snow, which was readily removed. unjj! 
April 12, when there was considerable sleet and some we 
snow. At 7 A.M. on April 13 there was over a foot 


The lo 


newspapers reported a total depth of snowfall of 30 inches 


snow on the ground and it was still falling. 


during April 13 and 14, with much damage done to trees 
by the overloading of their branches by the wet snow. 
This storm was followed by much rain and fog, whic 
removed most of the snow before April 18. On April 21 
all of it had disappeared, except in places where it had 
In this 
particular storm very little was done by the city to re- 


been piled up in the shade away from the sun. 


move the snow from the streets, for it just melted awa 
but for a few days traffic was considerably impeded by the 
The State Highway Department had housed all its 
snow-removal equipment. 


snow. 


NRA Codes and Municipal Tax Rates 


NRA codes, will be more vitally con 
before with the services and costs of 
Crosby, Ex- 


PWVWAT industry and business throughout the United States, 
i i result of the 


cerned than eve 


government, was pointed out by Robert A 
ecutive Secretary of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, 
annual meeting last month of the National Association 
Mr. Crosby said: 


individual com- 


it thre 
if Commercial Organization Secretaries. 
| wonder if you realize just how much 


munities are going to be affected in competition with other 


With 


the application of the Recovery Act to business and industry, 


cities due in no small measure to the advent of NRA. 


we are likely to have a leveling-out in the cost of production, 
and many factors with which the individual manufacturer has 
had opportunity to play in the past will be eliminated. As I 
am largely obligated to Morris Edwards of the U. S. Chamber 
for his logical development of this thought, I am quoting di- 
rectly from a letter which I recently received on this subject: 


As w earned in all the discussions over the Recovery Act, cost 


factors which vary as between companies and as be 


tween indust In a manufacturing business, generally speaking, the 
mor portant costs are raw materials, labor, transportation distribution 
ind a ser rhead items such as taxation, management, depreciation 
‘ m plant and equipment, et 4 manufacturer’s com 


petitive position depends, obviously, not upon where he stands just with 


item of cost. but where he stands with respect to the 


me . y 
- a ate of all costs Virtually all of the factors of cost were under 
che Rive t nit ot managers At. least to a degree they could be altered 
it Ww If one item of cost should get uncontrollably out of line, it was 
nerally possible to make compensating adjustments in other items. 
That is, if taxes should go up sharply in one city, it would be possible for 
nanufacturers there to make arbitrary adjustments of wages and work 
urs t fiset the competitive effects of the tax increase The effect 

the change brought about by the Recovery Act is rather startling 
Whole iter f st hitherto controlled largely by management are re 
ntrol, mostly wages and hours Raw materials costs 
kew “ | bably become mueh more uniform. Jf a given city has 
) f in point of taxes, or ts contemplating 1 materia 
reast » longer will be possible (for the manufacturer] to make 
ip wijustment in wages, hours and rau material costs. . 

1 think it follow yzically that, important as taxes have been to manufac 


tur mmunities in the past, they are many times more important now 


ommunities are to avoid loss of competitive position 


if those same 


Discussing tax burdens in relation to municipal services 
Mr. Crosby emphasized the great importance of eliminat 
waste and inefficiency wherever they exist; but he also pointed 
out that with the growth in governmental functions many a 
tivities which were formerly conducted as private enterprises 
have been taken over as government functions. 

“On this phase of the situation,” said the speaker. “I want 
to place special emphasis, because so many times similar fig 
ures are quoted as showing the extravagance of American 
cities. However, we must look behind these figures and cd: 
termine as to whether the money raised through tax levies has 
been wisely spent. We only have to £o back a few decades 
to the era of low taxes; to a time when we were content with 
dirt roads and a man kept those roads in front of his own 
property in repair at his own expense; to the time when in 
our educational system, kindergartens, manual training, do 
mestic science, the arts and crafts, and free textbooks were 
unknown and where the cost of these cultural and educational 
activities was paid for by the individual. To these items ca! 
be added many of the present functions of our health de- 
partment, municipal charity or welfare organization, our pub 
lic recreational system, including parks and playgrounds 

“In other words, we have, almost unconsciously, been 4 
veloping a socialistic state which is continually taking 


private functions. In doing this, it is perfectly natural that 
the cost of government should increase, and the real deter 


wn 


mination is as to whether the exercise of these functions 
be more economically performed by government or by p! 
groups and individuals.” 

Finally, Mr. Crosby made a plea for intelligent research ») 


chambers of commerce and friendly cooperation with ©:!) 
governments, to the end that needless burdens of public ¢et 
and taxation may be eliminated and that services essent! 
the general welfare and progress may be maintained 1 


improved. 





Welfare Labor Producing 
285 Miles of Highway 
in Onondaga County 


‘Surface Stabilization” Makes Roads Able to Carry 4,000 Vehicles a Day 


: = 


rTHE LARGE CREW OF WELFARE LABOR 
AND DITCHES 


DRAINS 


HE road-building program of Onondaga County, 
New York, is an outstanding example of how local 
unemployment relief can be combined with road 

iilding in such a way as to provide relief to large groups 

men, and high-grade roads of permanent benefit to the 
munity, both at low cost. The program is employing 
services of 6,000 men who would otherwise be depend- 

The extra cost 

keeping this small army of men at work on the roads, 


pon welfare and relief organizations. 


ind above the cost of having them on the welfare list, 
mly ten dollars a In return for this 


9705 


400 


month a man. 
ght extra expenditure the county is obtaining miles 
lighways of a type that is arousing the enthusiastic ap- 


val of taxpayers and residents along their routes. 
Methods and Results 


nstruction plans call for surface stabilization, pro- 
ng a “soil concrete” surface for immediate use. Gravel 
ead 20 feet wide and to a depth of 9 inches in the 
le, 5 inches at the sides. The surface is treated to 
de the proper proportions of gravel, sand and clay. 
im chloride is then applied at the rate of 11% pounds 
e square yard. Traffic quickly consolidates the sur- 
o form a smooth, hard, dustless highway, which is 
cally impervious to water and requires no blading 
t after heavy rains. 


embarking upon its program, the county's original 
was to lay the foundations for the later laying of an 


sive type of pavement. A 50-mile experimental 


was successfully completed last year. Now, with 


PREPARING 


the mileage rapidly Increasing, the has dise ove red 


ounty 
that instead of merely having the foundations. 


L.OOO vehicles 


it has roads 
which will carry 


them 


up to 3.000 to a day and 


carry 


more economically than any other 


Ly pe ot 
highway. 
The surface is smooth. durabl 


hard 


it is difheult to dig into even with a pickaxe. 


so hard that 
Although it 
has not been the usual practice to paint traffic markers on 


anything but concrete or asphalt surfaces, the degree of 


and 


surface stabilization attained on the Onondaga roads has 


permitted the use of such markers. 


Costs 


As it has been possible to use local materials for sur- 
facing, only 5 per cent of the money expended is going for 
materials. The whole of the remaining 95 per cent is go 
ing for labor. Further, as the money is all spent locally, 
it is finding its way back into the pockets of the very tax- 


payers who foot the construction costs. teams 


Farmers’ 
are being called into paid service, and the farmers are 
getting roads which they would have had to wait many 
vears for if the original, high-cost program had been car- 
ried out. 

[he major part of the mileage included in the program 
was recently inspected by 
cluding E. F. Kelly, Assistant Chief of 
Public Roads: B. C. Tiney. Chairman of 
Maintenance Committee of the Highway Research Board 
ce. Assistant ( the New York 


State Department of Highways in Charge of Construction: 


a group from Washington in 
the United States 


Bureau of the 


Lawton. ymmiussioner of 
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THE RESULT OF BUILDING STABILIZED SOIL ROADS IN ONONDAGA 
COUNTY, N.Y 
A typical county road before improvement 2. A similar road after improvement with gravel stabilized wiih 
cium chloride Button Road, showing a traffic line painted on the treated gravel surface } Close-up of a 
typical stabilized gravel surface 
and Guy Pinck, Division Engineer of the New York State sion to the Conservation Corps camps. Because of the 


of 


county and township ofhcials have also inspected 


Highway Department. Literally scores neighboring 
stale, 
the work and studied the program. 

Members of these various groups have expressed them- 
selves as greatly impressed with the high-quality surfaces 
attained. Although the roads are built at approximately 
15 per cent of the cost of highways built under previous 
programs, the delegations have found full-width roads, 
properly surveyed for alignment and grade, all culverts 
installed, and having a calcium-treated gravel surface, 
firmly packed, dust-free and capable of bearing thousands 


of vehicles a day. 
Scarcely less impressive than the highways themselves 
The 


shown a real “will to work,” using picks and shovels in- 


is the type of relief labor employed. men have 


stead of machinery to make the cuts and fills and prepare 
Many 


“white collar” class, but in spite of the heavy physical 


the grades for surfacing. of the men are of the 


labor involved—or perhaps because of it—they are in ex- 


cellent physical condition. 
a man of about fifty. 
was formerly a highly paid appraiser for a local bank. 


Che foreman of one of the gangs, 


Another of the road workers was formerly the leader of a 
jazz orchestra. A large proportion of the men are young, 


and of the type which would normally have sought admis- 


road-building project they have been able to remain at 
home and work in their own county. 

While the low-cost road, unemployment relief program 
of Onondaga County is probably the premier example of 
the value of such programs for the entire country, simila: 
highways have been developed in the East and Middle 
West. All of them together provide additional evidence 
of the manner in which the nation is entering upon a new 
era of low-cost road development that promises vast im- 
provement of the farm-to-market and secondary road sys- 
lem. 


Recovery 


City Planners and American Civie Association 
to Meet in Joint Conference 
CONFERENCE on Planning and National 
A will be held at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, October 
9 to 11, under the joint auspices of the National Con 
ference on City Planning and the American Civic Associatiot 
Subjects to be discussed will include Public Works Planning 
and Capital Budgets; Federal Grants for Plan Making: 
Planning Considerations in Various Kinds of Public Works: 
City and Regional Planning in Depression and Recovery; ! lie 
Organization of the Planning Functions of the Federal Gov 
ernment; What Is National Planning? ; The Organization and 
Administration of City and Regional Planning; The Social 
Cost of the Slum and What Can Be Done About It; The T: 
nical Problems in Slum Clearance; The Planner’s Viewpo 
Legislative and Administrative Problems of Slum Cleara: 





Have We Actually a Housing Surplus? 


CH opposition to Federal aid for housing and to local 


large-scale, build 
g (mer 


es are actually suffering from a surplus and not a 


ittempts to stimulate low-cost home 


has come from sources which allege that our 
of housing facilities. It ought to be possible in every 
neet these allegations with facts and not merely with 
there cities in 
to dis 
present number of vaca 
the to 


“doubling up” 


es. Unfortunately, however, are few 
recent comprehensive surveys have been mad 
three (1) the 


dwellings of different types; (2) 


cardinal facts: 
extent which 
resulted from othe 
the ol 


occupied or vacant, which are really unfit 


vacancies have bie 


and (3) number houses and apartments 


habita 


nos: 


er tor 


of such detailed local studies, attentior 
ld be directed to two recent national surveys whose sig 
ince has been too generally overlooked. One of these. by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart 


of Labor, was summarized on the page here reproduced 


the absence 


Extent of Housing Construction in Comparison with Increase 
in Number of Families 


concerning building 
nited States One 


vy-dwelling 


reau of Labor Statistics collects data 
ts 18s ied in representative cities in the l 
idy de thre 1umber of fami 

| 1 making the Fifteent 
ites, i the 
the families living in 
the average number ef persons per family 
brought in the followin 
» number of family-dwell units 
with the estimate crea in tl 
1, 1930, and Janua 1, 1933 


nis st us with 
led in new dwe lling ho ist 
of the United 
concerning 
and 
these two sources 
difference 


cities a 


st ot ( ensus collected 


tion dwellir 


ill kinds 
m together 
, show the in ing 
I st 
between + Bt) 


were 12,811,518 families in Apr 
Using Census 
Imatec iat the in 
and January 1, 
number of 


there 


ne nsus .there 


in the 27 
thods of estimati 


between 


) cities covered by this 
ng, it is est increase 
January | 
that the 
April 1 
ilies between these two date 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
only 257,300 new family dwellings were 
d during this period. Thus there were 499,812 fewer dwelling 
provided than the in the n 
nformation is available as to whether there was a surplus or a 
ge of dwelling January 1, 1930, 
ent shortage in the number of family-dwelling units applies 
families between the two periods 
’ is or no 


these cities 
6.735. if 


was the 


in 
A 
furmily 


the number of fam 


it is imed average 


as 


on 1930 


same & WAS Al 


Ol dOdishle 
Sta- 


ling to Inlormation 


m these 279 cities 


increase imber of families 


inits on in these cities, so th 
to the increase in the number o 
ther words, if on January 1, 30, there was 
there would be a shortage of 499,812 

y-dwelling units on December 31, 1932. If there was a shortage 
January 1, 1930, the shortage would be still greater than this 
ber of dwelling units. If there was a surplus of dwelling units 
iary 1, 1930, this surplus would have to be subtracted from 


499,812, 
the Monthly Labor Revieu July, 1933. As will be 
the Bureau estimates that in the 279 cities studied the 
dwelling units constructed during the years 1930-33 were 
rly half a million fewer than the increase in the number 
families during those three years. If were also 
n of the number of houses demolished during the same 


| 
in ¢ 1! no surpl 


tage in existing dwellings, 


ini 


tor 


account 


second study 
“urvey 
the National 


the 


(ssociation o 
following percentages 


Canada reporting over-building 


single-family dwellings and 


said: 
“Many 


they 


ciation 


cities report that with any retur 


dwelling shortage 
at the 


houses, the 


powel! would have a 


supply exists, there is often time 


stock 


same in 


age of new, modern over being 


large, old houses.’ 
intelligent 
relief What 
them 


During the months immediately ahead. many 


workers will hye 
ot thei 


‘white collar” recelving 


p iblic 


better use could be made time than to have 


dertake, 


make available the 


I! 


under competent supervision, surveys which would 


data essential to an intelligent ippraisal of 


local housing needs? 


Ohio Enacts a “‘Housing Authority” Law 

gned 
the fi 
full 


grants 


N September 5, through an measure 
that day by White 
state in the Union to enact | 

advantage can be taken of the 

available to public bodies for clearance 

The principal features of 


follows Millar’s Housing 


emetl 
Ohio 


geney 


Governor became rst 


gisiati 


Fede I il 
slum 


ol under which 
and 
and 
this 


Letter of 


loans 
low cost 


Act 


se p 


housing new 
outlined 
tember 11: 

‘A Housing 
to 
Board ot 
he county 
mon pleas court, and two by the 


proje cis. 
in 


are as 
without 


the 


though 
to 
appointed, one | 


Authority body. 
levy taxes, created 
Housing. Phe 


commissioners, 


public 


Is a 


and State 


power by reporting 
are 
the 
mayor 
there 


term 


five members 


one each by probate and com 
ot the 
will be 
Accounts 
iuditing agency 
liability 
body. 


Federal Government 


largest 
app 
are 
No 

debts 


Terms are staggered: eventually one 


five-ve 
state 


have 


each tor a al 
by the official 


to 


ment a year, 
ject to audit 
unit otf government 
curred by the Authority. 
a 30 per cent grant from the 
for the remainder 

‘Plenty of 
the approval of the 
the ot 
pleas court money to guarantes 
it to take 
ot t 


Is iny for 


Being a public it ¢ 


Witl 


exercise 


delegated to new 
State Housing, 


domain paying 


power Is igency 
't may 
to the 


prope rty 


By 
payme 
title 


Board 
commo! 


appro 


t} 
tii 


power eminent 
it 
at 


to 


tor 
le avineg 


threshed 


once, 


he 


may proceed 


final 


priated, 


adjustment as to. price 


matter 
later. 
“An 
viding 
county 
make a loar 
started. Such 
with the consent of 
“The 
task of 
thority 
county. 


the Act tor 


imissioners of 


included i! 
ounty con 
located 
the expenses otf etting 
of the 
(commission 
Board of 
limits in which 


pro 
the 
authorized t 


interesting is 
the initial 


in 


provision 
financing ( 
which the Authority 
up to $20,000 to 
money may come out 
the State Relief 
to the State 
geographical 
but 
states, 


pay 


Housing 
ihe 
th 


Act delegates 
deciding the 
shall work, 
In other 
county lines. it might be well to 
the unit, and it to the State 
termine just what its limits are.” 


Au 


says it cannot be bigger 
metropolitan 
make the 


Board 


where areas OV 


metropolitan 


leave of Housing t 


t 


poor re lief funds 














Improving Macadam Pavements 






Stone Screenings as a Blanket Layer Under Macadam Pavements 


Improve the Highway Structure 


By A. T. GOLDBECK 


Director, Bureau of Engineering, National Crushed Stone Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Chin \ a laver of crushed stone is laid directly on the 
W subgrade and pressure is applied to it during the 
will be 


stone 


he 


rolling operations, naturally the 


ced downw ird as it Is heing compacted 


practice in macadam base construction is to use a layer of 
MAE Se tone enerally more or less of one size. although 

here ‘ i tendency of late to decrease the minimum 
VA It stone required The stone rests on the subgrade at 
ot contact points, and the stone layer may contain 


thar per cent of large-size communicating voids. 


When pressure 1s applied with the roller, these contact 


points penetrate more 


pending 


upon tts resistance. 





























SCREENINGS IN 
PUSHING UP 
COURSE 


THE EFFECT OF THE STONE 
PREVENTING CLAY FORMS FROM 
INTO THE MACADAM BASE 





Tf the 


the case with clay or fine, fairly clean sand, this displace- 


subgrade material is easily displaced, as may be 


ment may take place upward into the voids in the stone. 
Clay intermingled with the stone will act as a lubricating 
agent and will greatly decrease the supporting value of the 
stone layer. 

If a layer of stone screenings is first placed as a blanket 
course, and the large-size stone is placed on top of this 
course, the layer of screenings will effectively prevent the 
upward intrusion of the subgrade material into the voids 
in the stone. This is true because when pressure is applied 
to the layer of stone compacted, the stone will be pressed 
downward into the screenings layer, and the natural dis- 
placement of the subgrade and of the screenings which will 
occur under this pressure will force and wedge the screen- 
ings into the lower surface voids of the stone, and the clay 
will be effectively shut off from upward penetration. 

\ series of interesting experiments were performed last 
vear in the laboratory of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation to investigate the efliciency of stone screenings as 
This experiment 


a blanket course under a macadam layer. 


usual 


or less easily into the sub rrade, de 





was performed by means of a circular track testing 
ratus. The apparatus consists of a circular concrete track 
14. feet in mean diameter built in the form of a trou 

A east iron roller 6 inches 
and weighing 200 pounds per inch of width js 


inches wide and 6 inches deep. 
wide 
mounted at the end of a radial arm driven by an ek 
motor through a speed reducer at the desired speed. | 
cas! iron roller may be replaced with a rubber-tired whe: 
when necessary. 

The two illustrations shown are cross-sectional views 


the road surface. 


*) 


The first contains a clay subgrade y 
inches of screenings interposed between the layer 
It will be noted that the clay 
was effectively shut off from upward penetration into th 


stone and the subgrade. 


In the second illustration, however, the stone was 
Note 
how the stone has been pushed almost completely through 


stone. 


laid directly on the clay subgrade and then rolled. 


the 3-inch layer of clay, and how the clay has penetrat 


upward through the voids in the stone. One can readily 
imagine how unstable this condition might be if the clay 


were to become saturated with water. 







































WITHOUT THE SCREENINGS, THE CLAY BADLY 


“LUBRICATED” THE BASE STONE, 
DUCED ITS STABILITY 


AND RE- 


Recommendations 


\s a result of these experiments, it would seem that 
when a macadam road is built on a clay subgrade, it would 
be a wise precaution to use a blanket course of screenings 
before laying the coarse stone. A layer from 1 to 2 inches 
in thickness should be sufficient for this purpose. This 
layer will serve to prevent the upward intrusion of th 
clay into the stone, and in this manner the inherent stabil- 
ity of the stone layer will be preserved. When the sub- 
grade is composed of extremely finely divided clean sand, 
the screenings may not be efficacious when applied 
layer as thin as 2 inches. 

(\CKNOWLEDGMENT.—TuHeE AmericAN City is indebted to The ( 
Stone Journal for the two illustrations used in this article. 
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Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives. and Others 





Home Rule for Texas Counties 
hy Constitutional Amendment 


WortHu. Texas.—A county home 
dment drafted about three years 
1 committee of the Fort Worth 

of Commerce finally 
as part of the state constitution 
Texas August 26. 
this new provision of the consti- 

sunties with a population of 62,- 

ore may adopt a home-rule char- 
thout action by the State Legisla- 
ind smaller counties may do like- 
legislative approval is given by a 


was 


voters of on 


rds vote. 
juote an excellent brief outline by 
idge James R. Curtis, as published 
Vanagement for September, 
the first step in Texas 
vard county-manager government. Un- 

r the legislation now in effect, the thir- 

) counties with more than 62.000 in- 

bitants may call 
lelegates to a county convention at which 
charter commission would be named to 
d charter for the 
people. It is possible that some of the 

unties if they act at once can be oper 
iting under a form of government 
1934. 

“An enabling act passed by the Legis- 
lature early this year and outlining the 
procedure by which charter commissions 
are to be formed, methods of submitting 
the charter to the voters, and so on, went 
into effect immediately upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment. It is worth not- 
ing that the amendment includes a pro- 
vision for the partial or complete merging 

the governments of the cities and 
towns in the county with the county gov- 


This is 


an election to name 


ft a submission to 


ra 


new 


early in 


ernment.” 
HOTT 


ommerce 


JACK H 
Fort Worth Chamber of ¢ 


\IRA Aids Roadside 
Improvement and 
Beautification 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Under the terms 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
as outlined in the Rules and Regulations 
of June 23, 1933, “the appropriate land- 
caping of parkways or roadsides on a 

asonably extensive mileage” is given an 
uportant position (second place) in the 
mmended priority of Federal-aid 
way projects. 

this connection the following ex- 
ts from a memorandum* prepared 
the Bureau of Public Roads, at the 

st of the State Conservation Com- 

of South Carolina, may be of 
than local interest: 

idside development is as much the 
rvation and control of scenic spots 


} 


printed May 31, 1933, ir 
r of Columbia, S. C. 


The 


State, a 





already afforded by the 
creation of beauty through the supple 
mental introduction of trees and plants. 
The effective use of 
the kind of 
desirable to protect 
served. The elimination of nuisances and 
the exclusion of undesirable 
foreign to the essential 
highway is a vital toward making 
the orderly and clean. Bill 
boards and beauty do not blend. A rea 
sonable control of roadside conditions. 
therefore, is vitally necessary for the pro 
tection of efforts directed to roadside im 
provement. 


nature as it Is 


what is available is 
public thrift. It is 
what is to be 


wisest 


con 


conditions 
purpose of 

ste p 
highways 


“If permanent benefit is to result, it is 
essential that 
sufhe lent to provide needed spac e tor tree 
planting and the adequate control of th 
improvement. The conservation and d« 
velopment of the natural beauty along 
state highways usually requires the in 
formal type of planting design using na 
tive material carefully grouped in natural 
masses and irregular clumps, rather than 


$000 —— 
qt. 
“ 4 


4 


highway rights-of-way be 


AT ASSUMED 


#T WIDENING 
wr ROW 


ADDITIONAL 


COST PER MILE FOR DIFFERENT WIDTHS OF HIGHWAY RIGHTS OF WAY AT VARYING PRICES PER ACRE 


the formal on 


so otten 


artificial plant ng 
produced by placing trees 


other plant material in 
straight regularly 
side of the pavement. 
‘At the present 
has a vital interest in the 
unemployment. The 
provement is largely handwork. The flat 
tening of and ditches and _ the 
planting of raw cuts and intersections are 
the effective 
states are adding to 
their 


this kind of 


other 


monotonot 


rows spaced on ¢ 


time every commu 
problem 


work ot roadside il 
slopes 


most ways in which 
the 
highways. Expenditures 
work benefit local labor 
labor engaged in supplying 


Roadside 


providing 


many 
general attra 
tiveness of 
for 
and 
plant n 
work, 
labor. 


eood busine ss 1or 


iterials. improvement 


while employment 
values. It 


pl in tor 


ilso creates scenic 
a state to 
economic conservation of its highway 
vestment.” 

WILBUR H 


SIMONSON 
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ACRES REQUIRED PER MILE OF HIGHWAY AT VARIOUS WIDTHS OF RIGHT OF WAY 


Chart showing relative cost 
for trafh 
provement in its relation to 


to the total ave 


safety and for re 


rage st ol 


ways at variable 


isonable 


of adequate widths I rights 


permanenc 


the problem of roadside 


onstruction of low-cost 
unit price per 





W ASHINGTO I). ¢ At the direction 
f the Board of Directors of the Tennes 
Valle Author! rates for elec 
ly I Ip] ad trom the public ly owned 
plant at Muscle Shoals have been formu 
lated, aft weeks of careful study of 
‘ t i | irket lactor 

\r inicipalit n tl irea we plan 
ti er nitially, which owns its distri 
but te! issuming half-time use 
may secure wholesale power from the 
Authority at an average cost to it of 7 
mill 1 kilowatt-hour We propose that 
our municipal wholesale customers 
charge the individual residence consumer 
in the towns and cities thus served a 
maximum gross rate of 3 cents a kwhr 
for the first block, and for subsequent 
blocks 2 cents. 1 cent, and 4 mills. For 
the typical general consumer, this is an 
verage of about 2 cents a kwhr, and for 
the typical limited user an average of 
about cents For a fully electrified 
home which is our objective the rate 
would average 7 mills per kwhr. 

The farm user, we propose, should pay 
the same rate for energy as the town and 
city householder These schedules, both 
for town and farm, carry with them a re 
quirement that the customer use a rea 
sonable amount per month as a mini 
mum These minimum requirements 
vary. both in urban and farm territory, 
with the size of the customer’s meter 
Farm users will have a larger minimum 
requirement wherever the greater dis 


tances between customers result in in 


creased costs of 

The =f 
puted on a conservative basis to cover all 
the costs ol the 
cluding operation, maintenance, depreci 
ation, and taxes In addition to these 
costs, we have made provision for inter 
est and retirement, although such provi- 


service. 


wholesale rates have been com 


furnishing service, in 


sion is not required by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. The power proj 
ect 1s ce signe d to be stri¢ tly self support- 


ing and self-liquidating 

We believe that these low rates will 
mean that the people of the Valley will 
greatly increase their use of electricity 
which is one of the objectives of the 


President and Congress. If this occurs, 
even lower rates can be planned for the 
future 

The proposed rates to the householder 
and farmer should be explained in more 
detail. Under the rate for domestic set 
vice, it is proposed that for the first 50 
kwhrs which the householder uses he shall 


pay , cents a kwhr. These 50 kwhrs. in 
the ordinary small or medium-sized 
house, would care for the lights and 


the 
vacuum 


such 
pere olator. 


small electrical appliances, 
flat-iron toaster, 


as 


sweeper, washing machine, and similar 
small devices. For these 50 kwhrs the 
user would pay $1.50. If the consumer 
has an electric refrigerator and an elec- 
tric range which together consume 200 
kws, 150 of these kwhrs per month he 


would get 2 cents per kwhr, and the re 


* For map and general outline of the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority project, see pages 77-79 
Tue American Crry for September 
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Electric Rates Announced by Tennessee Valley Authority 


90 kwhrs at 1 cent. If in addi- 
tion to an electric refrigerator and range 


maining 


the customer had an electric hot water 
heater, this service he could secure part- 
ly for 1 cent per kwhr, and partly for 4 
mills per kwhr. All these services the 
consumer would receive for $6.70 a 
month. Any other appliances which the 


customer installed, such as electrical 


house heating or cooling, he could op 
erate at 4 mills per kwhr. 
It is apparent that the rates proposed 












1933 


are designed to encourage and 1 


sible the widest use of electri, 

with all the individual and co 

benefits which go with such wid: 
DAVID E. LILIEN 

Member Board of Direct 
Va Authority 
Epirorial Nort Since the 

ment was released, there has be 

supplementary statement dated Septe 

plaining In some deta the method 

mining costs on which the proposed 

Muscle Shoals power are based This 

obtainable from t Tennessee Valley A 

Temporary Building F, Washington. D 


Comparative Ratings of Local Governmental Costs 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 
The most valuable yardstick for any 
community is that provided by other 


situated. For this 
reason the comparative financial data of 


communities similarly 


the cities and counties of Minnesota 
appearing in the 1933 Minnesota Yea 
Book* is particularly worth while. Un- 


fortunately, however, we can get only one 
side of the picture from these figures. 
They enable us to check up on the costs 
of local governmental but not 
on the services themselves. 

This criticism is not intended to de- 
tract from the splendid work of the 
authors, but to emphasize the need for 
more adequate comparative data on gov- 
ernmental functions. For no other state 
the writer such an admirable 
collection of comparative financial data 
for county, city, township and village gov- 
ernments. It is possible to tell at a 
from the tables and charts just 
any local government stands, in 
comparison with others of its class, with 


services, 


has seen 


glance 
where 


See page > of this issue 
Good Schools 
WW HEN trouble comes. we turn to 
fundamentals. Home becomes dear- 
er. Neighbors and friends mean more. 


We understand better the mission of the 
church. We appreciate the services of 
the school. If schools are a blessing in 
good times, they are an imperative neces- 


sity in bad times. They safeguard the 
health of the child; they fortify the 
home; they give hope and encourage- 


ment to citizens who are the victims of 
misfortune but who can take satisfaction 
that their children are cared for. The 
schools are ourselves working together 
in the education of our children. When 
times are hard we need to make that ed- 
ucation better—to take more seriously 
our common task of preparing the young 
for life. 


respect to assessed valuation pe 
mile, per capita assessed valuati: 
rate, indebtedness, tax delinquency 
number of other financial factors 
What a check it will be upon ow 
oficials when we shall be able to show 
clearly the services that each county 
city is rendering to its citizens! Gover 
mental cannot be measured 
readily as tax rates and it may be a lo, 
time before the tools of measureme 
shall have been perfected sufficient, 
us to make comparisons with assuranc: 
but when this time comes we shall hay 
made a tremendous stride toward effici: 
local government. We need all the 
tistics available on governmental revenues 
and expenditures, but we shall never 
able to interpret these statistics 
gently until we have similar data for 
other side of the equation, and can eva 


services 


ate the governmental services which ¢ 
to tax rates and bond issues their 
excuse for being. 

MABEL I 


General 


WALKER 
Welfare I 


Executive Secretary. 


New York 


League, 


. . 

in Bad Times 
_ Times which suggest retrenchment call 
for increased safeguards for 


scnools 
Next to food, clothing, and shelter, th: 
stand between us and chaos. Let 


preserve and improve our schools. | 
us keep the children first. 

Taxes are the price we pay as citize 
for such services as schools, playgrounds 
parks, streets, police, and courts. Wher 
ever we cut taxes, we must reduce son 
of these services to ourselves. Our pu! 
lic services—in proportion to their basi 
importance—are probably the least e) 
pensive services we buy. 

Common suggests that in ba 
times we sacrifice first the less important 
things. 


sense 


A leaflet 
tional 


available in 
Education 


quantities from 
Association, Washington, D 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues, from September numbers of The Bond Bu 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 


$890,000 Springfield, Mass., Relief 
1,250,000 Worcester, Mass., Relief 
150,000 Cumberland Co., Pa., Refunding 
500,000 Minneapolis, Minn., Relief 
350,000 Warren Co., N. Y., Highways 
650,000 Manchester Conn., Water..... 
1,180,000 Erie Co., N. Y., Relief.... 
160,840 Indianapolis, Ind., Funding 
170,000 Philadelphia, Pa., City........... 
1,000,000 Monroe Co., N. Y., Tax Revenue 


Rate (%) Term (Years) B 


1-5 (Ser.) 


wn 

r 
B 

g 


5) 2-5 (Ser.) 

12% (Avg.) 

20% (Avg.) , 
1-10 (Ser.) } 
6 5/6 (Avg.) , 
20-50 (Opt.) 
6 1-5 (Ser.) 


CO ee me de Go Wo We 
wow 


ow 


The Challenge of the Future 


to the City of Medium Size 


litor of THe AMERICAN City: 


H. Klaber’s article in your 
number, entitled “Why the 
\ledium Size Will Be the City of 
re.” is as refreshing as a 
e beer. I thank him and you 
relief to a parched palate, but 
less | am still a little in the dark 
how of this prophecy. There 


should like to 


stein 


or three points | 
tions about. 

spite of my haziness, | want 

ber to know that I appreciate his 

This is like Patrick Geddes’ 

like Geddes. 


con lusions by 


again, 
his 


erating, and 
ibe checks 
and ruler. This is stimulating, 
used to say that no plan 
ractical that could not be dia- 
d. The blueprint was the Geddes 
This is worth re- 
lf it were remembered more 
that a 


eddes 


practicality. 
ering. 
| suspect 
sermons 


good many city 
would be either re 


Mr. Klaber has per 


1 a service in blowing the dust off 


or omitted. 


et Mr. Klaber’s article, 
loes not do full justice to 
des or to the facts. As for 
ire, there is more step 
the city picture. 
took the step; Mr. Klaber did not. 
Micropolis, Megalopolis and Metropolis 
ell only three-quarters of the story. To 
the last quarter breaks the point 
Geddes’ terminology and I think im 
iirs Mr. Klaber’s argument. The last 
irter, the finish of the course, Geddes 
beled Necropolis. 
Has it been justified by facts, or is it 
be rated merely as an epigrammtic 
spark from a Scotch professor’s knuckle? 
Mr. Klaber passes up New York as a spe- 
case of metropolitan acromegaly, and 
veils Chicago as his horrible example. 
We can all agree with his judgment in 
s, but he could just as well have se- 
ted Philadelphia. They are all three 
the same general class and certainly 
the same case. They are metropolises 
are monstrosities. In all of 
functional paralysis has set in and 
e depression has speeded it up. Mr. 
Klaber lists some of the symptoms. He 
rotten government, indigestible 
rowding, hardening of the arteries. 
he overlooks the most serious symp- 
of all. These three victims of metro- 
tan gigantism are facing bankruptcy, 
bankruptey is a signpost of func- 
necrosis. It looks as if Geddes’ 
fication is around the corner. 


it seems to 
Patrick 
Geddes’ 
necessary 

Geddes 


one 


omplete 


nd they 


it Mr. Klaber also stops short in an- 
direction, and it seems to me, an 
rtant one. He offers the smaller 
in entrance to the promised land, it 
ie. I can hear voices say that it is 
new one. Mr. Klaber does not 
to have discovered it, but on the 


strength of his evidence, he has made out 
a pretty stout case for Micro and Megalo 
The fate of New York. Chi 
cago and Philadelphia is a red 
to warn them of danget 
Klaber waves it But 
He Big 
the ditch and gives the Littler 
hint of how gin to 
the desert. Perhaps he had no 
to do so at this 

will agree that the 
How are they 
the limits of 
chinery 


to ponder. 
lantert 
and Mr 
that 


Sisters in 


their 
valiantly with 
he stops. leaves the 
Sisters no 
they can be negotiate 
intention 
time, but | am sure he 
i vital one 
going to go about settling 
their growth? What ma 
will they require to do it?) Who 
to design and set up the 
? And 
as is fit into the picture 

| have often wondered about 
after reading Mr. Klaber’s artick 
still more. After all 
sion settled the 
all standing 


to look 


and imperative necessity has not made so 


que stion 1s 


is going ma 


chinery where does city planning 


this, and 
wonder 
when the depres 
dust and brought us up 
hard fact, it 
as if city planning as a logical 


against began 


good a showing as 


Nobody is 


hoped 
pl ased with the re 
sults. This is equally true of England 
The the late English 
planning act by the Parliamentary com 
mittee is sad reading for the optimists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Something 
must be wrong somewhere, and Mr 
Klaber’s clinic questions | 
want to ask. They are not 
but, somehow, like truth, they 


some ot us 
wholly 


emasculation of 


raises the 
new neither. 
retuse to 
die. 


Has city planning been barking up the 


Suburbanism 


To the Editor of THe American City: 


Referring to your recent article by 
Eugene H. Klaber, “Why the City of 
Medium Size Will Be the City of the 
Future,” I call attention to the fol 
lowing considerations: 

Probably the most spectacular item of 
the last census was the rapid growth of 
places from below 100.000 to above that 
size. There were more than a score of 
these new “great” cities in the lists. Pre 
sumably this is the general class of places 
which Mr. Klaber refers to as “medium 
sized”—places somewhere between 25, 
000 and 200,000. 

This class of places is recently profit 
ing by all phases of decentralization 
About a third of them are suburbs; the 
others are provincial, with a significant 
fraction in interurban location. A strong 
majority of the most rapidly growing of 
this class are suburban. 

Growth and are in general 
good indexes of conditions in communi 
ties. But although indicates 
merit, a community may grow too fast 
for its own good. The thing that gives 
a community a high rating on 


may 


loss very 


growth 


many 


‘counts of appraisal as to 


\W here 


city plan start? 


after all should a 
Should it begin on the 
along the 
Yes 


plar s have 


wrong tree 


and end 
alas! how 


ground 
there ? 


many 


run ground 
but 


even 


Some say 


city reached the 
cround stage 
must start some 


rick Geddes 


city 


Can it be that a city plan 
that, as Pat 
years ago, a 
and eff 
must ground plan? 
Does works 


covernment and the human 


where else 
insisted twenty 
plan to be 


Ine lude 


it involve the whol 


practical clive 
more than a 
finance, 


And, 
| public ty ind le vis 


ities £ 
most vital of al 
tion? 

a disturbing thought, but 
that Mir Klaber’s irticle 
opens up once more, and this time 

solid, hard, projectile sort of 


ch American city plar 


It may be 


eems to me 


way i 
ners might 
iv still further thre 
virtually bankrupt from the 
diagra Ss | Ml i 
still ha on lite 
by the hundreds If 


sound, 


ropolises 
iuses which he io 
polises which 

be numbered 
diagrams and con 


stly 


Musions are 
will manife require more than some 
ured to steer these 
an a plan to show these cities 
to do it be drafted 
them? Are the times 
such a plan feasible? If it isn't 
Mr. Klaber’s diagnosis is 
ihead will city planning be 
next “eycle” strikes us? 

All this, of co may be rated as 
idle dreaming, but Mr. Klaber has 
refreshed stimulated least 
reader of THe American City bec 
he has come down out of the clouds and 
faced facts in a bold and intelligible 
But with the 
facts? Face them ? 


us have fg 


straight. ¢ 


cities 
how and set 
rine tor 
sound, how tar 


wher the 


irs¢ 
mere 
and one 


itis 


way 
what are we going to do 
them too, or efface 


NATHANIEL 8S. OLDS 


New 


“Come of Age” 


general living 
conditions of all sorts is the 
its people If all large 
on all ratable 
the 
the 


quality of 
are rated 
characteristics 


cities 
possible 
very largest cities fall halfway down 
list of great cities: while the other 
over 100.000 are. in general, the 
better the smaller. Below 100,000, the 
larger cities rate better than the 
that the 


small I 


It seems evident “medium-sized 
city” has merits. 
But on further 
that it basally a 
population, but of the 
ondarily a matter of 


other communities. 


analysis it is evident 


is not matter of size of 

kind: and sec 
relationship with 
And the kind of peo 
ple is largely determined by its relation 
ship. <A large 
of these 


rating, 


and growing proportion 


medium-sized, growing, high 
communities suburban or in 
terurban. Their basally due 
to the fact that they are specialized parts 
of a complex. 

The theory of Mr. Klaber’s suggestive 
But 
matter otf a 


are 
merits are 


article calls for regional planning 
this is quite as 
planned metropolitan 
planned suburbs 


vitally a 
center as of 





63 THE 
\ tud of urbanism back through 
everal busine cycles and half a dozen 
decade gives evidence that we are now 
past the heyday of the growth of great 
Citic ie metropolitanism. The last 
census seems to report a climax. Re- 
gionalism seems to be the next general 
tage, following this metropolitanism and 
the earlier general urbanism (most ac- 
tive about the middle of last century). 


meant independent, 
non-annexable, perma 
nently specialized suburbs—suburbanism 
‘ subur 


By regionalism is 
non-contiguous, 
“come of age This is the new 
ban trend 

We are just 


and 


at the beginning of 
the 


now 
thre 


growth reorganization ot 


AN CITY 


OCTOBER. 


AMER 


for 


this field. The contigu- 
er-sized suburbs are now leading 
the field, but centers 
farther out in the suburban series have 
the prospect of the near future. This 
development naturally presupposes a 
more metropolitan metropolis. Both cen- 
tralization and decentralization are em- 
bodied in the new design for such con- 
urbanisms. 


communities in 
ous larg 


and predominate 


Hence, it is not the lesser cities as such 


that are the best prospects for the fu- 
ture, but these lesser cities in a proper 
relationship to the larger metropolis. 
Only then does lesser size have basal 
merits under the conditions of present- 
day civilization. An increasing number 





of isolated lesser cities are quit 
lematic. 
Following the suggestion VM, 
Klaber’s theory, it would be quit 
ble to diagram such regional o 
tions in actuality. For not all suburba 
communities are successful—the 
ments in metropolitan districts 
gions are increasingly sporadic, 
calized and intensive. Architects, eng 
civic executives, and general 
business organizations, would do well to 
learn the detailed pattern which this 0, 
coming regionalism is taking. 
WILLIAM L. BAIT! 
Professor of Sox 


University, 
1933. 


neers, 


Northwestern 
Septe mber 15, 


Chicago, 


Over-the-Counter Sale of Municipal Bonds 


results of experience of 


revit he 
66 | 


those municipalities which have 
tried selling bonds at retail has 


not thus far been sufficiently successful 


over a long period to warrant adoption 


universally as a plan. A 


permanent 
number of municipalities have found it 


advantageous to have in their charters or 
special laws a provision giving them 


power to dispose of their securities at re 
tail, after failure to procure satisfactory 


bids 


smaller 


he plan may be successful in the 

municipalities where there is a 
limited volume of bonds and where there 
is considerable wealth.’ 

These are the general conclusions an 
nounced August 1, 1933, by the New 
York State Bureau of Municipal Infor 
mation as a result of a study of ove 
the-counter sale of municipal bonds, con 
ducted in compliance with a resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors 


and Other Municipal Officials. 
Pro 


lhe advantages of selling municipal se- 


curities at retail, as presented by advo- 
cates of the plan, are summarized as fol- 


lows: 


|. It enables a municipality to finance 


improvements that could not be other 
Wise financed 
>. It affords a leverage to hold mu- 
nicipal securities at a high rate while 
other securities have an uncertain mar 
ket 
It serves as a medium for the small 


investor to place his money where he can 
moderate interest 
security. 


receive a rate of with 


absolute 

1. It interests many more people in 
the financial standing and government of 
the municipality and makes of them bet- 
ter and more intelligent citizens, since 
they feel they have a greater interest in 
the municipal government. 


5. It serves to keep a large amount 


Pro and Con 


of interest paid by the municipality at 
home, instead of sending it away to other 
money centers. 

6. In some instances it permits mu- 
nicipalities to obtain funds at lower 
rates of interest than those at which 
banks were willing to extend their loans. 

7. It permits municipalities to pro- 
cure funds when money cannot be 
tained by them in the bond market. 


ob- 


8. It encourages personal thrift and 
reduces hoarding. 


Con 
The disadvantages of over-the-counter 


stated by the 
plan are also summarized: 


selling as opponents of 


1. It cannot be used by all municipal- 
ities or by any municipality at all times. 
rhe an over-the-counter sale 
depends upon the wealth of the commu- 
nity, and its ability to absorb the issue. 


success of 


2. It makes it too easy, under certain 
conditions, for a municipality to finance 
public improvements which either should 
be financed by direct taxation, or should 
not be undertaken at all. 

3. The opponents of the plan argue 
that if a municipality is not able to sell 
its securities by competitive bidding, 
there is something wrong either with the 
proposed project or with the financial 
condition of the municipality, in which 


event the municipality should not  in- 
crease its debt. If general economic 
conditions affect the ability of a mu- 


nicipality to dispose of its securities, then 
they agree that either the Federal or the 
state government should assist 

1. After a municipality has exhausted 
its local market with several of these 
over-the-counter sales, it might not be 
able to dispose of future issues to large 
investors or syndicates. 

5. It encourages reckless spending by 
municipalities for capital improvements. 

6. Municipalities cannot obtain funds 
quickly enough under this plan to under- 
take the improvement when _ needed. 


When 
pality it is to be used for some immed 
ate purpose and is wanted substantially 
at one time and in considerable amounts 


money is borrowed by a muni 


7. Opponents of the plan argue that 
thrift can be encouraged and taxpayers 
can be interested in the financial stand 
ing and government of their commu: 
ties by the municipalities putting thei: 
securities within the reach of people of 
small savings in another way. They ad 
vocate as a substitute plan, that muni 
palities issue their bonds in small d: 
nominations to be sold to and distributed 
by banks and syndicates. They argu 
that by making a broader market for 
their sale, the municipality will be abk 
to sell them more advantageously. The 
further argue that the $100 municipal 
bond enables the citizen of smail means 
to loan money to the municipality, thus 
giving him a safe investment and creat 
ing a greater interest in the affairs of 
the local government. 


Mr. Chatters’ Comment 

Carl H. Chatters, Executive Director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso 
ciation, follows: “When we 
understand who owns municipal bonds, it 
is easier to see that it would be difficult 
to dispose of a large percentage of any 


writes as 


issue without dealing with certain classes 
of purchasers who probably would not 
deal directly with the city. In my opi 
ion only 5 per cent of municipal bonds 
are held by so-called small purchasers 
that is, the persons who have an annua! 
income of than $5,000. Probably 
60 per cent of the outstanding bond 
held by large investors, by groups and by 
banks. I do not feel that these g 
will buy from the city direct. | 
they will, it would be difficult to move 
any volume of bonds. I think the sale 
in this way should be tried and encour 
aged, as the city probably has nothing to 
lose and may find itself accomplis)ing 
something.” 
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Comparative Visibility of 
Luminous and Non-Luminous 
Highway Signs 

A PAGE report of investigations by 
f the United States Bureau of Public 
7 n cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards, of “The Compara- 
tive Visibility of Standard Luminous and 
Non-Luminous Highway Signs,” appears 
i September number 


of Public 
Roads. the journal of highway research 
published by the United States Depart- 
ent of Agriculture. This investigation 
appears to demonstrate the superiority of 
ellow background for daylight visibility, 
and the efficiency of %4-inch reflecting 
buttons for night driving. The findings 
of the investigation are briefly summar- 
ed is follows: 
|. Daylight observation on non-lum- 
is signs.—All evidence points to the 
definite conclusion that the standard yel- 
low background with black letters or de- 
sien, under all conditions reasonably to 
be expected in either urban or rural driv- 
g, is much superior to black on white 
or white on black. In addition to the 
creater readability of the legend, the yel- 
low background has a greater signal 
value, being more arresting to the aver- 
observer and more conspicuous by 
contrast with the average natural or arti- 
ficial background. By the adoption of a 
definite shade and hue, it should be pos- 
sible to prohibit the use of this distinc- 
tive shade for any roadside advertise- 
ments or signs other than official high- 
way signs. 
“2. Night observations on non-lumin- 
ous signs.—While these observations were 
not in any way conclusive, the inadequacy 
of daylight signs for night driving was 
clearly indicated. The effect of a snow 
background was especially noted. 





Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. McCroskey, Donald M. MeNeil, A. a Naquin, 
Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. Tuttle, John C. Wrighton 
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“3. Night observations on luminous 


signs.—Observations were made with 
three sizes of reflector button, 0.95-inch, 
0.76-inch, and 0.58-inch, under conditions 
simulating both rural and city driving. 
The conclusion was reached that the 
colorless button with a diameter of 0.76- 
inch and a minimum spacing between 
buttons of 1 inch, center to center, is, in 
general, the most efficient. For rural 
use the 0.58-inch button has a superior 
long-range signal value, but is less read 
able than the unit of larger diameter. 

“4. Daylight observations on luminous 
signs.—The effect on distinctness in day 
light of inserting reflecting buttons in the 
letters is not serious at a distance of 200 
feet, even though approximately 50 per 
cent of the area of the letter is taken up 
by colorless buttons. The difference in 
the effect on black and on white letters 
is negligible. 

“5. Recognition by shape of sign. 
The practice of outlining highway signs 


with reflector buttons, so that the road 
user may recognize a potential hazard 


at a distance by the distinctive shape of 
the sign plaque alone, is worthy of fur 
ther development. The symbols, 
except for the arrows indicating curve or 
direction, is not considered as effective as 
outlining the sign with buttons.” 


use of 


“Reasonable Speed” Signs 

Reduce Highway Accidents 

A TWO-YEAR experiment in appeal 
ing to motorists as reasonable be 

ings has produced a substantial reduc 

tion in highway accidents on major high 

ways in Rhode Island. 

Since 1931, signs indicating the limits 
of “reasonable speed” have been placed 
in successive zones along the four main 
radiating highways of the state. Care- 
fully based upon police and public acci 


Hawley 8. 


dent records for the past eight years, the 
speeds are the highest consistent with 
safety. Such factors as that a dip hides 
an oncoming car at one point, fog is 
frequently found in hollows at 
point, a great many accidents at speeds 
above fifty miles an hour have taken 
place at other points, were taken into 
consideration in determining the speed 
for the different zones. 

The signs are set on portable stand 
ards on the shoulder of the road and are 
lower speeds when the con 
and are turned off entirely 


fog. ice of;r 


anothet 


changed to 
crete is wet 
in cases of snow. 


The psychological reaction to giving 
“reasonable speeds” rather than “speed 
limits” has favorable. The 
answer the question: “Well, how fast can 
| safely drive?” in keep 


ing the high-speed driver 


been signs 
Besides aiding 


within limits, 


they have speeded up the slow driver, 
led to more uniform rates, less passing 
of overtaken cars, and hence, according 


to Superintendent E. S. Chaffee, of the 
Department of State Police, to 
accidents. 


lewe! 


Submitted by EDWIN TEALI 

Emergency Work Bureau 

Installs Directional Signs 
Mineora, N. Y 


an area of about 300 square miles, lying 
directly east of the New York City line 
contains many beaches and _ state 
parks and has hundreds of thousands of 
visitors during the summer months. 

The state roads and highways are well 
provided with guide signs, but the secon 
dary roads which cross and wind about 
the country in every direction have long 
been a bugaboo to visiting motorists; in 


Nassau County, with 


fine 


fact, residents of the county have, upon 
lost and found them 
selves many miles from their destination 


oce asion. bec ome 


























“REASONABLE SPEED” SIGNS ON RHODE 





ISLAND 





HIGHWAYS 





\* 2° 
“ AHEAD TO 


BROOKVILLE 
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MRECTIONAT SIGNS INSTALLED 
LSS 4 COUNTY EMERGENCY 
WORK BLREAL 
condition was noted by the Tratf 
i Accident Survey i division ot the 
kmergency Work Bureau. made up of 


unemployed business and_ professional 

en who have done valuable work col 
lecting data on motor-cycle accidents 
trathe volume and control. With the co 
operation of the County Engineer and 


the approval of the Board of Supervisors, 
the Bure: 1933. 
has made up and installed approximately 
1.000 directional all the 
important crossroads of the county. The 
work was planned and carried out under 


u, during the summer of 


signs at nearly 


the direction of J. W. Fisher. 

The first step in planning the work 
was to make a survey of the county to 
determine at which points to install signs 
and to select the best routes, Experi 
ments were made to select the best ma 
terials for this purpose, with due regard 
lor economy and permanence. Through 
the courtesy of Roosevelt Field, Inc.. one 
of the airplane hangars was turned over 
to the project and a shop set up to do 
the actual labor of making the signs. 

The signs are constructed of blue an 
nealed 16 gage sheet iron with a rolled 
edge in standard units 6 by 30 inches 
and & by 30 inches: each sign consists 
of trom one to six of these units bolted 
to a +inch square post, giving the ap- 
pearance of one large sign. The metal 


units were sprayed with a 


one coat ot 


gray primer 
white enamel, with the 
lettering painted on afterward in black 


and 


enamel. The posts were in two lengths, 
8 feet and 12 feet, set 3 feet in the 
ground. They were primed with alu- 
minum paint and given two coats of 
white enamel. The enamel paint used 


had a dull finish, for it was found that 
a high gloss reflected too much light at 
night to make them easily readable. In 
up the crew the 
posts and a second crew bolted the units 
in place. The typical sign has three turn 
and directions 


setting signs, one set 


ing movements two 


AMERICAN CITY for OCTOBER. 
ahead.” Each unit has the name of 
one destination and approximate mile 
age The 8-inch units are used where 
the words “ahead to” are necessary. 


\ particular feature of the installation 
of these posts is their location in ad 
vance of the intersection. This is in a 


cordance with the latest and best recom 
mendations of traffic engineers and the 
National Safety Council. It will no 


longer be for the motorist to 
drive up to the crossroads, stop and read 


1 dozen different signs to find the dire¢ 


necessary 


tion he wants. Anywhere from 50 to 150 
feet before he reaches the corner, a 
large. easily read sign will tell him at 
1 glance the direction to take at the 
intersection This being settled leaves 
him free to concentrate on driving 
through the crossing. With nothing to 
distract his attention, it is claimed, the 
motorist will drive through the crossing 
with greater safety than would be pos 
sible if the sign were placed directly at 


the ( rossroads. 


It is expected that these new signs will 


have a value far in excess of their cost 
in the good-will they engender among the 
many thousands of visitors the county 
attracts each summer. By erecting the 
signs as a relief measure, work is being 


accomplished of a lasting benefit to the 


county 
R. B. THOMAS 


How Los Angeles Administers 
Justice to Traffic Violators 


NEW Traffic Violators Court system 

has up in Angeles, 

which is believed to be the most modern 

and up-to-date trafic court and bureau in 
the United States. 

Inspired with a desire to correct the 
motorist’s impression that the issuance 
of tickets for traffic violations was a 
craftily devised scheme for building mu- 
nicipal funds, Presiding Judge Frank M. 
Smith of the Municipal Courts fought 
before the City Council and the County 
Board of Supervisors for the new court 


been set Los 


facilities 





MINIATURE AUTOMOBILES ASSIST 

INTERPRETATION OF TESTIMONY 

IN THE NEW TRAFFIC VIOLATORS 
COURT SYSTEM, LOS ANGELES 





Offenders appear at alphabeti 
ranged marked “Traffic Bai) 
Cashier” and pay a fine or bail of 
first offenders, $3 for second off 
$5 for third offenders, and $10 for 
offenders. The young women re 
the bail deposits listen to the g 
of the offenders, but they are nm 
powered to wave a hand in lieu 
de posits. 

The appearing w 
ticket.” follows a similar proced 
entering the Trafhe Fines Bureau and 
depositing bail, except that if he 
to appear in court he 
the hallway to the court room, droy 
bail receipt in a box near the door, and 
within a few minutes is called 
the bench. The plea is heard. If “eu 
the violator is given the opportun 
explain the circumstances, and a fing 
assessed or suspended. The bail rece 
then is applied in satisfaction of the 
or is returned. 

If the plea is “not guilty.” the moto: 
an adjoining 
where another judge is present to 
the plea and try the case. All 
cited under charges of “hit and 1 
“drunk driving” and “reckless dri 
are assigned to this court. These charg 


windows 


orl 


motorist, in 


proceeds i 


court! 


is assigned to 


. 3 
Viol 


being of a more serious nature, requir 


more time for hearings and trials 

their separation from the adjoining court 
of “pleas” prevents delays to motor 
vehicle operators charged with the mor 


offenses of 
failing to 


parking overtim 
make a_ boulevard 


common 
speeding, 
stop, etc. 
LEFFERTS 
ot Southern ¢ 
Department 


Submitted by E. B 
Automobile Club 
Public Safety 


M inager, 


fornia, 


Schoolboy Patrols Approved 
by the President 
THE schoolboy patrol movement has 


received a hearty endorsement from 


President Roosevelt. In a letter ad 
dressed to Thomas P. Henry, President 
of the American Automobile Associa 
tion, on the occasion of a parade in 
which 4,000 A.A.A. schoolboy patrols 


from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and the District of Co 
lumbia took part in Washington this last 
season, the President expressed his very 
real appreciation of the work of these 
boys as part of the great safety corps 


of 200,000 schoolboy patrols in 1.800 
cities and towns in the United States 
He continued: 

“In addition to the day-to-day 


tection against accidents to school chil 
dren afforded by the patrols, the move 
ment is unquestionably a fine builder 
of morale. It also develops a sense of 


responsibility which cannot but make 
for good citizenship. It is my sincere 


hope that it will continue to expand ind 
remain as a permanent feature of our 
national effort in the interest of trafhie 
safety.” 

The President’s deep interest in 
patrols and in child safety, it is po nted 
out, extends back to the days of his 
first term as Governor of New York. 
when he often received and bestowed 
awards on boys cited for merit. 


the 





TNE CITWS LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


held not to 
delay of steps to pay bonds 
Supreme Court: Humphreys v. 
So. 858). 
d liable to ot warrant 
bank which failed while draft 
t thereof was clearing (New 
reme Court, Steuben County: 
states Pipe & Foundry Co. 1 
lornell, 263 N. Y. S. 89). 


distress excuse 


paye e 


Legislature’s Power 
ol Legislature to impose duties 
cipalities in public interest held 

d to statute fixing minimum com 

n of probation officers (Illinois 

Court: People v. City of Chi 

184 N. E. 610). And statute charg 

and county with pay of local 

of vital statistics is valid (Colo 

Supreme Court: People v. McNich 
Pac. 2d. 266). 

License Taxes 

se tax of $5 per day imposed 

t transient photographers held void 

unauthorized by statute or char 

Oklahoma Supreme Court: Ex parte 
mes, 18 Pac. 2d, 1053). 

Council did not abuse its discretion in 
to issue to magazine dealer per 
sell cigarettes (lowa Supreme 
Bernstein v. City of Marshall 

248 N. W. 26). 


Four per cent gross profits tax against 
telegraph and telephone companies up 
held (Washington Supreme Court: Pa 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. City 

Seattle, 21 Pac. 2d, 721). 

Excise taxes on purchase of electricity. 

vater, and telephone service upheld 
la Supreme Court: Heriot v. City 
cola, 146 So. 654) 
line storage tax upheld ( Missouri 
Court: State v. Blaine, 58 S. W. 


tax on each 


libraries 


nnual occupation 
maintained by lending 
Georgia Supreme Court: Steuer 
if Atlanta, 168 S. E. 7 

jewelry auctioneers 
(Geor 


100 tax against 
d as being discriminatory 
me Court: Eplan v. City of At 


S, E. 574 


Municipal Debts 
lamus held proper remedy to 
levy of tax to pay bond princi- 

d interest Florida 

(ite v. City ofr Fr 


Supreme 


Pierce, 143 


Municipal Utilities 
r statute, city held not empowered 
ire light plant without primary 
f lighting streets, etc. (Kentucky 
Appeals: Jue tt v. Town of it il 
n, 58 S. W. 2d. 411) 





Nuisances 

City held 
ning company 
committed 
etc., 


landow ners 


liable with can 


tor inde pe ndent nul 


not jointly 
sances 
in discharging offensive 
into a stream to 
(Minnesota 
Johnson v. City of Fairmont 


-=9 
or 4 


sew 
age, prejudice of 
Supreme Court: 
247 N. W 
creek 
sance redressible by damages award 
not by injunction (United States 
preme Court: City of Harrisonville v. i 
S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.. 53 
602). 

City held liable to fish hatchery owner 
for polluting stream in discharging sew 
(Washington Supreme Court: 
City of Tacoma, 20 Pac. 2d 


Sewage discharge in held nui 
ind 


Su 


Supp. Ct 


age, etc. 
Bale S Uv. 
860). 
Official Publications 

Bulletin publishing only municipal pro 
ceedings held not eligible as “newspaper’ 
for publication of special assessment no 
(Ohio Supreme Court: Bising 
of Cincinnati, 184 N. E. 837) 


tices 


city 


Poor Relief 
Bonds issuable to 
for a “public purpose” 
preme Court: Jennings v. 
Louis, 58 S. W. 2d, 979). 
Owner of home and automobil 
not exempt from poll tax as “public 
charge” (Kansas Supreme Court: City 
of Liberal v. Blankenship, 21 Pac. 2d 
892). 
Private Driveways 
Ordinance forbidding 
ways across sidewalks in 
section held valid exercise of police 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Market House Co 
Atl. 398) 


relieve poor. being 
(Missouri 
City of St 


Su 


held 


drive 
busie st 


privale 
city’s 


power! 
Farmers-Kissinger 
City of Reading, 165 


Public Utilities 

Rates in franchise held not to preclude 
revision by subsequent ordinance (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: Coleman Gas «& 
Oil Co. v. {nna Gas Co... 58 S. W 
2d, 540). 

Electric utility held entitled to enjou 
city from taking invalid steps to establis| 
a competing plant (United States Distri: 
Court, Northern District of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Utilities Co. v. City of Homin 
2 Fed. Supp. 849 


Santa 


Race Discrimination 

Prohibition 
pupils taking swimming 
with members of 
invalid (New Jersey Suprem« 
Patterson v. Board of Educatior 
of Trenton, 164 Atl. 892 


against colored high schoo! 
lessons ePXCE 
; 


their ow! race 


Removing Officers 
Council’s approval of 
sal effectively discharged 
not revocable (California 

of Appeal: Doan ( 


20 Pac. 2d, 777) 


Sewers 
Owner not 

through his property 

titled to 

nent on ground ol non 


tucky 


sewer 
later resist payment of 
consent 


Fise her 


2d, 538 


Court oft 
es {. Diskin ¢ ~~ S W 
Assessments lor sewer! 
tront 


husetts 


Appeals: 


based 
and area, 
Supreme Judi 
illen v. Board of Sewer 


i Milton, 182 N. E. 641 


upon 
ombination of footage 
ipheld 
cial Court: M 


C.ommussioners 


1 
1Lassac 


Street Improvements 
As to 


levied and payable 


previously 


statute 


spec ial assessments 


in cash, per 
mitting payment in paving bonds held 
inconstitutional (Alabama Supreme 
Court: Howard v State, 146 So. 414). 

City held liable for othcer’s 
ire to certify de linquent special 
treasurer (Oklahoma Su 


State 1 {rmstrong, 13 


fail 


iSSeSS 


not 


nents to county 
Court: 
Pac. 2d, 198). 

City held not liable to 
inauthorized acts of another 
pillar 
parkway and diverting use of parkway. 
Texas Court of Civil Appe als: Fall 1 
r'hompson, 57 S. W. 2d, 252) 

Abutter held entitled to damages for 
deprivation ot access trom one direction 
street to eliminate 
although he had 
from another direction (United States 
District Court, Northern District of Okla 
City of Tulsa, 2 Fed. Supp 


preme 


abutter for 
abutter in 
retation trom 


removing and ve 


in closing of rail 


road crossing, 


access 


homa: Cov 1 
t11) 
\ landowner is not entitled to 
street vacation unless specially injured 
Texas Court of Civil Appeal: Hartwell 
Tron iy orks Vissouri Kansas T 1(Ls 
Railroad Co., 56 S. W. 2d, 922). 
City’s half of 
ield not judicial 
Michigan (ourt Chene " 
City of Detroit. N. W. 172 


enjoin 


action in closing street 
subject to 


Supre me 


4 | 


review 


Taxing Municipalities 
Municipal 
eld not to 


exemption trom 
‘tend to 
| m light plants, et 
for profit (Florida S$ 


ot Lake ar / 17 


Laxation 
excise taxes ! 
operated 
ipreme Court: Cit 


Traftic Regulations 


Ordinance 


iximum 
ol > ipreme 
rang, 14 


Ord 


ince 
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EVE RY THING 


you want ina piece 
of fire-tighting 
equipment... 






































... ut no frills 


NOT NEXT YEAR! 
NOT NEXT MONTH!! 

NOT NEXT WEEK!!! 
NOT TOMORROW 


puTt—_ | ODAY 


WHEN the unemployed men in your city are put to work, you will want ma- 
terials, MATERIALS and still more MATERIALS— TODAY. 


UT—you will not want ‘just any" materials — you will want DEPEND- 
ABLE materials such as COLUMBIAN hydrants and valves have 
proved themselves through the years. 


























E have anticipated your probable needs and we have the 

material-—COLUMBIAN materials—waiting for your order. 

THESE COLUMBIAN hydrants and valves are not hastily 

assembled — they are being made before the rush — 

scientifically tested and assembled in the most 
thorough and careful manner. 


QUICK SHIPMENT — COLUMBIAN QUALITY 
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Do these meet your requirements? 


COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Do you mertion Tus American City? Please do 
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ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 








From Data collected 


by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 
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— Practical Difficulty and 


arag 
is nnecessary Hardship 

\ orK.—Matter of Rindfleisch and 
R Petitioners. v. Bayley and 
- mprising Board of Appeals, and 


Building Inspector, of Village 
“Momaroneck (Supreme Court, West- 
ster County), reported in Westches- 
/ Journal, August 9, 1933.—The 
‘tioners are owners of a plot of land 
» Palmer Avenue, which is a street of 
avy trafic, mostly foreign to the neigh- 


borhood On it there are very few resi- 
dences. and numerous businesses and 
garag There has been no material 
change in the avenue for fifteen years. 
The area in question is in a business dis- 


t in which the construction of garages 


orbidden. The petitioners applied 
for permission to erect a garage in the 
rea and the application was refused. 


lhe Board of Appeals also refused to 
w it as an exception. This suit is 
rari to the Court, to overrule this 
mn of the Board of Appeals, so as 
tain the right to locate the garage 


he Court decided that the Board of 
Appeals be reversed, and the petitioners 
be allowed to construct the garage. Under 
present conditions the erection of a build- 

on this site designed for any other 
use, such as stores or apartments, or both, 
would be economically unsound, and 
would result in financial failure. A clear 
case of unnecessary hardship, in forbid- 
ding the garage, is therefore presented, 
and the Board of Appeals, in the exercise 
of its sound discretion, should have per- 
mitted it. If the district should grow and 
develop so that business may be profit- 
ably conducted on the site. the legal 
proposition would change with the cir- 
cumstances, and conformity with the 
regulations of the zoning ordinances for 
the district would be required; in which 
case, upon the application of the village 
authorities, they could compel the re- 
moval of the garage. 


Private Covenants—-Garage— 
Tourist Camps 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Douglass v. Queeney, 
l67 Atl 453 (Superior Court, July 14, 
1933).—The plaintiff Douglass was the 
of a tract of land on which there 
was a house in which she lived. In this 
dwelling house the plaintiff conducted a 
sts’ home” for keeping overnight 
guests and serving meals. The plaintiff 
ed part of this tract to Christy H. 
hn A. Frazier, with the right to use 
iter in a spring on the tract in com 
vith plaintiff; with the restriction 
land conveyed that it might be 
a picnic ground, a refreshment 
it which only light lunches, but no 
should be served, a station for the 
gas and automobile accessories, 
ction of not more than two dwell- 


ing houses to be used as dwellings only, 
and for no other purpose. This portion 
of the tract the Fraziers sold to the de 
fendant Queeney, by deed containing the 
same restrictions. The defendant erected 
on the land four sleeping cottages, 
which were rented to tourists and were 
furnished only with a bed, a looking- 
glass, towel, water and chair. These cot- 
tages were occupied by these tourists 
only for the night. 

The plaintiff brings this action for the 
removal of these cottages, claiming that 
their erection was a violation of the re- 
striction. This claim the Court sustains. 
The covenants were mutual covenants to 
prevent conflict between the businesses 
of the parties to it. The cottages were not 
dwelling houses, within the meaning of 
the covenants. A dwelling is a place 
where there is some permanency of o 
cupancy. 


Zoning Ordinance—Residence 
District 


On1o.—City of Cincinnati v. Struble, 
30 (N. S.) Nisi Prius Reports 280, re- 
ported in 38 Ohio Law Bulletin and Re 
porter of June 5, 1933 (Common Pleas 
Court of Hamilton County, March 31, 
1933).—The defendant Struble is con 
ducting a restaurant and soft drink par- 
lor in a residence district in which busi 
ness is prohibited. The defendant claims 
that, as to him, this prohibition is arbi- 
trary and unreasonable, and that these 
provisions of the ordinance are there- 
fore an unconstitutional taking of his 
property. The restriction has in fact ma 
terially reduced the value of defendant’s 
property. 

If the health, safety and convenience or 
general welfare of the part of the city 
affected is promoted by placing defend 
ant’s property in a residential district, 
then it makes no difference that the de 
fendant suffers financial loss or incon 
venience thereby. The Court decides, 
however, that the restriction on the op 
eration of the business conducted by the 
defendant at that locality did not bear 
a substantial relation to the public health, 
safety, morals, convenience and public 
welfare of the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate vicinity, and that therefore the re- 
striction as to him is unconstitutional and 
void. This decision of the Court is based 
upon the fact that the property in ques 
tion is located in a district which is sub- 
ject to overflow in times of high water, 
which is generally industrial. and which 
residences, none of 
within the last 


contains but a few 


which were constructed 

fifty years: and that there is a publi 

demand for at the locality, 

and it may be conducted there advan 

tageously. As one of its authorities. the 

Court cites the well-known case of Nee 
l 


»» 


tow v. City of Cambridge, 227 | 83. 


such a use 





Long-Range Planning and Budget- 
ing of Public Works 
Information Bulletin No. 14. of the 
Regional Plan Association, New York 
City, dated August 21, 1933, gives recent 
information with regard to legislation to 


establish agencies for long-range plan 
ning and budgeting of public works in 


the nation and the various states. 

In an attempt to coordinate the con 
struction and maintenance activities of 
some eighty o1 tederal 
to which were added the twenty or thirty 
the city of Washington, the 
Federal 
Employment Stabilization Board, under 
an act approved by the President, in Feb 
ruary, 1931. An 
ties in the city of Washington is con 
tained in “Advance Planning of Public 
Works in the District of Columbia” (Gov 
ernment Printing Office, price 10 cents 


ninety agencies 


encies lif 


ag 


National Government set up a 


account of its activi 


In the last two years, bills providing 
for long-range planning of public works 
have been introduced in at least eight 
state legislatures—California, Connecti 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


Washington and 


California bill 


York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin. The 


is fairly typical, provides for a state pub 


which 


lic works planning board, whose fune 
tions would be to prepare a ten-year con 
struction program for all state public 
works, including a tentative assignment 
of each project to a given year; to ad 


minister this program in such a manner 
as to restrain construction during years 
when business and employment are ac- 
tive, and to accelerate it during periods 
of depression; biennially to 
ten-year program, adding projects for 
two additional years; to require the 
preparation of detailed plans of indi 
vidual construction projects at least one 
i advance 


revise the 


year in advance; to promote 
planning and programming of public 
works by municipalities and counties 


Zoning in Los Angeles County, 
California 

The Seventh Annual Report of the 
Zoning Section of the Los Angeles Coun 
ty Regional Planning Commission, for 
]932, contains a list of the amendments 
to the County Zoning Ordinance during 
the year and an account of a number of 
specific cases coming up for considera 
tion during the time. A radical departure 
from the usual practice of establishing 
building lines, put into effect during the 
vear, and described in the report, is by 
the aid of a building-line line map. 
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Making the tough jobs 


look easy 


and cost a whole lot 


less money 


;, f When it comes to bidding on a con- 
misy struction job, the man with Chevrolet 
trucks has a big advantage over the man with any 
other kind. The Chevrolet owner can quote his figure 
on the basis of the Jowest hauling costs available. 
He can confidently plan on spending the very mini- 
mum on gas, oil, upkeep and repairs. He can look 
forward to day after day of steady, hard work from 
his Chevrolet, with a minimum of time off for repairs. 
He can trust his Chevrolet not to ‘‘let him down’”’ even 
on the toughest jobs. 


As a result, he is in a position to make a more attrac- 
tive bid than the man without a Chevrolet. He is 
also in a safer position to protect his profit on the job. 






Evidently, most contractors don’t need to be reminded 
about this. They’re already going for Chevrolets in a 
great big way. Especially since the president launched 
his big public works program, the demand for Chevr 
lets for construction work has been unusually heavy 
much greater than for any other low-priced trucks 


And this demand, together with the call for Chevrolets 
from every other hauling field, is putting the leader 
ahead of the truck field by the biggest lead in its histor) 
More Chevrolets are being bought today than 
other trucks in America. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


with special low ratio rear axle for construction work 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 








MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


Constructive Economy 
De pressior ( 
e and Local Goverr 
H. Reed, Chairma 
by Radio 
Radio in } 
Science {ssor 


cago Press, Chicago 


spirited, intelligent, 
under the auspices of i 
Education by Radio and 

by authorities in the 
economics and municipal fi 


far-sighted 


i 
uncement of this 
with its detailed program, was given 
f THe American City, September 


Government 


Book, 1933 


ties, Mis 


neapol 


irray of stati 


inces of the state ount lowr 
ipal governments ot Min 
fourth annual year book. Cour 


painstaking 


nesota Is 


1 villages have been 


espect t various hinancial tactor 
storehouse of intormatior 


ive, judicial and adminis 


ilso a 


government. It will prove 
concerned with local gov 
part of the country, and 
ot Minne t OV 


students 


Finance 
Vichiga By Har rt 
Muni 


j League, Ann 
multigraphed, 


$1.00 
ompilation of essential data 
tate finances. Of particular in- 


liscussion relating to the recent 


imitation of the 
ssues raise by the 


la results are 


property tax to 
amend- 


ough Taxpayers’ 
idministration.—By 
urd Publishing Company 

1933 ix 84 pages $1.00 
summary of the ontroi em 
n various states, and a discussion of the 


methods 
which voluntary organizations of taxpayers 
king in controlling local expenditure The 
ls of an effective plan are 
proble m 


considered to 
from the 


local 


) an approach to the 
point of expenditures as related to the 
bility to pay; (2) a mandatory budgetary 
ipplicable to every governmental unit of 
te; (3) a state supervised unihed a 
system; (4) a mandatory state audit of 
unts of local governments; (5) a local 
Review and a State Board of Review 
appeal may be made pertaining to local 
(6) an aroused and informed citizenship 
with public officials through state 
associations 


Maser | 


ting 
ixpayers’ 


WALKER. 


Employment Stabilization 
illetin of the Employment Stabilization Re 
Institute of the Minnesota, 
is, Minn., issued 1933, en 
Occupationa lesting and the Publi 
ent Service, has been prepared by 
Darley, Psychological Examiner, St. Paul 
itional Testing Division; Donald G. Pat 
Professor of Psychology; and I. Emerick 
State Director of Testing and Guid- 
28 quarto pp. Illustrated. It reports the 
project carried on in the 
ta public employment offices in Minne- 
St. Paul and Duluth during the year 
July 1, 1933. The results of these ex- 
and the recommendations for the fu 
re clearly presented and, naturally, of great 
(‘Send 10c postage to the Institute.) 


University of 
September, 


ration testing 


Drattic 


Sal ety 
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Sanitary Engineering 
serung and Abf 
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Reading Courses 
The American Library Associat 
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rn AMERICAN City to ask at 
for the Association’s reading cour 
subjects in the ield of current 
announced under the general he 
Especial attent 
More?”’, b 


low and Charles S. Ascher 
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Le Covernmen I 


Roads 
The Procet f the N 
Road School, Purdue 
, 1933, has been cc 

Petty, Professor 
is Extension Series Ne 


neering Extension Department 
tains 22 papers m var 1 liv) 


of highway and brid 


ge engineering 


remova reliet 
( Apply t the 
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Illustrated 


Department, Purdue Ur 
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Boston’s Public Works Program 
The Participation of Boston is 
Works the Nationa 
Recovery Act” is issued in a pamphile 


pages with drawings, cl 


Program under 
mimeographed 
tables. It 
Recommendations, and four Parts 

Legal Background; Financial Status 
Expenditures, Taxation, and Debt; 
gram of Public Works Projects 
Tra fhe Relief, Reconstruction ind Re 


Streets, New Schoolhouse truction 


includes a General Summa 


Stations, and Other Projects: Executior 
ects August, 1933. (Apply to H 
Secretary, Boston Municipal Res 
Central St., Boston, Mass.) 


Unemployment Relief 

Public Administration Servic 8 
Chicago, Ill.) has published 
Public Welfare Association 
tion and analysis entitled 
Legislation for Unemployment 
tional Recovery, 1933,” by 
ind Lucy Williams Brown. of } \ ia 
staff. September, 1933. 19 pp. 25c. 
ual of amendments 
the standards Federal legis 


eurrent bills and 
shown in the 
illuminating 
tween legislative developments ir 
(Apply to the 


ind makes possible 


lifferent 


Service.) 
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WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEECH 


DaiLy, as upon a magic loom, the world is bound 
together by telephone. There, in a tapestry of 
words, is woven the story of many lives and the 
pattern of countless activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the cords 
that intertwine the voices of communities and con- 
skilfully, the operator picks up 


ch and guides it across the miles. 


tinents. Swiftly, 


the thread of spec 


Constantly at her finger-tips are your contacts with 


people near and far. 

She ;a hand and your voice is carried over 
high 1 id desert sands, to moving ships, 
or to lands across the seas. London, Paris, 
Berlin— Madrid, Rome, Bucharest—Cap Fr %& 
town, Nl a y——Lima, Rio Janeiro & 


Mention Taz American City 


and Buenos Aires —these and many other cities 
overseas are brought close to you by telephone. 

Every diy go messages vital to the interests of 
nations, the course of international business, 
the affairs of individuals. Fifty operators, speak 
ing a dozen languages in all, work in relays at 
overseas switchboard in New York. 

Great progress has been made in the past 
years in extending the scope of this service, 
speeding connections and in giving clear tr 
mission. Today, more than 90% of the wor 
telephones are within reach of your Bell teleph 


TELEPHONI 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AND TELEGRAPH 


-it helps. 















CONVENTIONS —WHEN AND WHERE 


in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 





Cuicaco, Itt. (3,000) 
Safety Council in tua mere Ss 
Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
1 Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
( f Cuicaco, Iu 
Trafic Engineers innual meet 
tary-Treasurer, Hawle S. Simpson, 
Avenue, New York. 
( Aspury Park, N. J (500) 
ey State League of Vunic pa es 
ention Executive Secretary, S. S. 
k y Trenton Trust Building Trenton, 
\ 
9 —INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
State Sanitary Engineers in 


Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tar 


S. Public 


Health Service, Washington, 
( 8-13 Arcantic Crry, N. J (500) 
Prison 4 ssociation. Annual con. 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 
Street, New York 
Ocroser 9-11.—Mimwavukee, Wis. 
erican Association of State Highway Of} 
ficia innual convention. Executive Secre- 
tar W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Ocroser 9-11.—Battimore, Mp 
{merican Civic Association, Inc. Joint meet 


with the National Conference on City Plan- 


we Executive Secretary, Miss Harlean James, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Ocroser 9-11.—Battimore, Mb. 

National Conference on City Planning and 


4merican City Planning Institute. Joint meet- 


ing with the American Civic Association. Sec- 
retary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York. 
Ocroper 9-12.—INDIANAPOLIS, INb. 

{merican Public Health Association. Annual 


meeting. Acting Executive Secretary, Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Ocroser 11-13.—Ho tprepce, Nesr. (500) 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Beals, 407 
East 12th Street, Crete, Nebr. 

Ocroser 12.—InpIANAPOLIs, IND. (100) 

Central States Sewage Works Association. 
Joint meeting with the American Public Health 
4ssociation. Secretary.Treasurer, G. H. Rade- 
baugh, Urbana & Champaign Sanitary District, 
Urbana, Ill 
0 BER 16-2] Cuicaco, Int (2,500) 

can Library Association innual con 
ven Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II] 
Ocroser 16-20.—PHoenix, Ariz. (500) 

National Tax Association. {nnual conference. 
Secretary, W. G. Query, South Carolina Tax 
Commission, Columbia, S. ¢ 
Ocroper 16-19.—OKLAHOoMA Ciry, OKLA (350) 

Southwest Water Works Association Annual 
convention. Secretary, Lewis A. Quigley, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Ocroser 16-18.—Cnicaco, Int. (200) 
Special Libraries Association {nnual con 
Secretary, Rebecca B Rankin, Mu 
t Reference Library, Municipal Building, 
New York. 
Ocroper 16-18.—Haruincen, Texas. (300) 


gue of Texas Municipalities. Annual con 


vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
Kress Building, Houston, Texas. 
{ er 17-21—Cuicaco, Int. (200) 
{merican Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 
{ ul convention Executive Director, Charles 
F bott, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
( rn 19-20.—Minneapouis, Minn. (75) 
rican Water Works Association—Minne 
Section. innual meeting Secretary- 
, irer, Ronald M. Finch, 240 South Fourth 
S Minneapolis, Minn 
( eR 19-20.—Proria, Itt. (350) 


ois Municipal League. Annual convention. 


Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana, III. 
‘ Bex 19-20.—Finptay, Onto. (125) 
hio Conference on Sewage Treatment. An 


» R. ¢ 
lier, Elyria, Oh 
Ocroser 19-2 ATLA ( \ 
Pe s ania i er if { 
| meeting. S tary, F. H s 2 
I raph Building, Har i I 
0 BER 20-24.—OAKLAN Ca 

f r n Wate R { ( 

a oO 1 innua S 
lreasurer, R. F. Brown, P. O. Box 506. St 
ton, Calif. 

Octoper 23-25.—CHANU1 KAN (250) 

League of Kansas Municipalities f 
ventior Executive Secretar john G. Stutz 
Lawrence, Kans 
Ocroser 24-26.—Denver, Coro (100) 

{mericar Water Works i R 
Mountain Section {nnual meeting Secretary 
Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 437 State Office Bu 


Denver, Colo 


ing, 
Ocroper 24-25.--Los AnceLes, CaLu 

Western States Taxpayers’ Associatior {nnual 
convention. Secretary, Rupert F. Asplund, Tax 
payers” Association § New Mexico, Sante Fe, 
N. Mex. 
Ocrosper 26.28.—Sr. Louis, Mo (100) 

{merican Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. {nnual meeting Secretary, 
Earl L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
Ocroser 27-28.—Wuire Pains, N. Y 

New York State Sewage Works Association 
Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. S 


Bedell, State Department of Health, Albany, 
Me me 
Octroser 30—NovemsBer 3.—Cuicaco, Ix. 
American Association of Pools and Beaches 
meeting in conjunction with the convention of 
the National Association of Amusement Parks. 
Executive Secretary of the A.A.P.B., Lyle L. 
Jenne, 725 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


Ocroser 31—Novemper 1.—Cuicaco, Ix 
National Association for Better Housing 4n 


nual convention. Secretary, Henry A. Guthrie, 

59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

November 6-8.—Sratesvitte, N. C. (300) 
{merican Water Works {ssociation—North 


North Carolina Sewage Works 
Secretary, 


Section 


Joint 


Carolina 


{ssociation. annual meeting 


H. G. Baity, University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

November 6-10.—Minerat Weis, Texas. (200) 
Texas Public Healt {ssociation dnnual con 


s Acting S 
M M. P _'S I I | Austin 
{ ( N. J 
f 
> r I rt M t 
UDrex Ay S ( I 
NOVES r 9 \ ( nN. J 
\ ( S i 
2 Ss M H. M Der 
H W | | | 
N r 9 \ AN ( eo 
Va VJ ] { 
A Secret I I J 
I } Ss t, New Yor 
N MBER | 14 New New \ 

Virg 1B S K f 
f mee Seer H. W. S ( 
Sta Othce B ng, R I \ 

NOVEMBER l¢ AME I A (100) 

lowa sé & Treatr Con} iowa 
Wastes and D sal A ition Joint 1 ing 
Secretary-Tre iret Lis n ] M irpity lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa 
DecemMBerR 5-7 Brannon. Man (300) 

Union of Manitoba Municipalities innual 
conventior Sec J Spalding, Miniota, Mar 
December 7-8.—Wasnincron, D. ¢ (200) 

Highway Research Board of the National Re 
search Council fnnual meeting Director, 
Roy W. Crum, B and 2lst Streets, Washington, 
D.C 
December 8-9.-AtLantic City, N. J (300) 

New Jersey Health and Sanitary Associatior 4 
innual meeting. Secretary, Edward Guion, Box 
$18, Atlantic City, N. J 
DecemBer 9.—Los ANGELES, CALIF (150) 

California Conference on City Planning See 
retary, C. J. S. Williamson, Chamber of Com 
merce Building, Los Angeles, Calif 
January 6.—Bostron, Mass 

Massachusetts State Association of Selectmen 
Annual meeting Executive Secretary, Harris A 
Reynolds, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Mas 
January 17-19.—New York 

imerican Society of Civil Engineers innual 
meeting Secretar George T. Seabury West 
39th Street, New York 
APRII AucusTA, Ga (250) 

{merican W ater W orks / cl >) ‘ 
easterr Se or innua mee ra 5 tar 
Treasurer, W. H. Weir, 4 ¢ apitol Square, 5 W., 


Atlant G 


City Managers Hold Exceptionally Successful Convention 


THE twentieth annual conference of the 

International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago on September 
18 to 20, was the largest in the history 
of the Association. A total of 290 were 
registered during the three-day confer- 
ence, of which number 91 were city man 
agers representing cities in 28 different 


states. Only twice previously did the at- 
tendance exceed 200, once at Asheville 


in 1928, with 204, and at Cincinnati in 
1932. with 228. 

Effective methods of collecting taxes, 
keeping the public informed on city ac- 
tivities, methods of securing revenues to 
supplement the property tax, the refund- 
ing of municipal bonds, reducing incen- 
diary fire losses, coordinating adjoining 
police agencies, handling press releases, 
and personnel problems, were discussed 
by city managers at group on 
the morning of the second day of the 
conference. Other sessions held during 
the conference included: municipal 
finance; traffic safety; establishing sound 


sessions 


pay schedules for public employees; 


and matters pertaining to the city man 


ager profession. About fifty city man 
agers made three-minute talks on their 
most difficult problems during the cur 
rent year. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: Willard F. Day, City Man 
ager, Staunton, Va., President; R. M 
Evans, City Manager, Dubuque, lowa 


Roy S. Braden, County Manager, Arling 
County, Va.; and E. J. Donnelly, 
City Manager, Two Rivers, Wis., Vice 
Presidents. In addition to these officers, 
the Executive Board includes O. E. Carr, 
C. M. Osborn, John N. Edy, Charles A. 
A. Dykstra. Clare nce E. 
Ridley Executive Director 


\ brief excerpt Mr. Dykstra’s 
presidential address appears on page 55 
The complete proceedings 


ton 


Carran, and C. 
continues as 


trom 


of this issue. 


of the conference will appear in the City 
Manager Yearbook, to be published by 
the Association early in 1934. 
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Tarvia surface treatment at Cullman, Alabama 


ROAD BOOK 





Write for vour copy of this Barrett Road 
Book containing useful information on 


the proper use of Tarvia and Tarvia-lithic. 


The Gall Company 


New Vork Chica Philadelphia 
St. Lowisa Minneapoli« Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Hartford 
Ruffalo Columbus Viilw auhkes 
Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
Lebanon Doledo Cincinnati 
Baltimore Youngstown Bethlehem 
Rochester Portland, Me 


THE BARRETT COMPANY. Led 


Poronto Winniper Vancouver 


Montreal 


d 


ostponing needed road improvement merely increases the expense 
to all concerned. Poor roads save no one any money, or time. There 
is no calculating what they cost business and farmers in lost profit 


and opportunity—or taxpayers and motorists in inconvenience. 


Take advantage of the few remaining weeks before winter sets in. 
Whether you have new roads to build, old roads to surface or widen, 
or patching to be done, there is always a fast and economical way to 
do them with Tarvia. Tarvia economy includes low first cost and low 
upkeep, as well as speed of completion. 


Tarvia is made only by The Barrett Company, America’s oldest 


To 
- 


and most experienced manufacturer of coal-tar road-building ma 
rials. All of Barrett's unmatched facilities for prompt delivery 
dependable service are available to you through the Tarvia field 
man. "Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


AmerRIcAN CITY 




















NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


4 New Standard Line of Medium- 
Pressure Gate Valves 

} ore than forty years the Western 
Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
signed and manufactured difficult- 

valves of the low-pressure type. 
valves’ principal feature, the wedg- 
ing mechanism, has been used through- 
out this time, rendering efficient and satis- 
factory service. To adapt the features of 
this low-pressure gate valve to a medium- 
pressure valve was a problem tackled 
several years ago. The company now 
offers the Western A.W.W.A. medium- 
pressure, double-disc, parallel-seat gate 
valve for water-works service. 

The valve is made for 150 pounds per 
square inch, maximum water working 
pressure, and is tested to 300 pounds per 
square inch hydrostatic pressure. The 
cast iron parts are made from superior 
quality nickel iron with a tensile strength 
of 35,000 to 40,000 pounds per square 
inch. The diameter of the valve stem 
equals or exceeds A.W.W.A. specifica- 
tions, and all threads are milled in a 
lathe for accuracy and smoothness. The 
double discs are symmetrically dished, 
supported at the center, are free to ro- 
tate, and are so designed that the valve 
may be installed in any position. The 
valve is simple and direct in action, and 
the opening requires less effort than the 
closing, owing to pressure on the discs 
being relieved before the discs slide off 
the seats. 
The closing pressure in Western A. 
W. W. A. gate valves is applied through 
wedges on one arm of the wedge arm. 
The wedge arm is rotated on a bronze 
bushed pin in the yoke, by having the 
one arm of the crank strike a lug on the 
valve body when the dises are centrally 
located over the seats in the valve body. 
On the inside of the disc at the center 
line there is a recessed boss which re- 
ceives the lugs on the yoke. When the 
valve is in the closed position, the clear- 

ce between the yoke lug and the recess 
on the dise is sufficient to allow the disc 
to remain stationary under the closing 
Likewise, when the valve is 
opened, the pressure on the discs is re- 
ed before the discs slide off the seats. 
other words, the wedging mechanism 
cks after the discs are over the valve 
port and unlocks before the discs move 


pressure. 


over the seats. Therefore, the effort re- 
quired to open the valve is much less 
than the effort to close it. 


Veteran Water-Works 
Manufacturer Dies 


Edwin H. Ford, President of the Ford 
Meter Box Co., Wabash, Ind., died at his 
me on September 3. Mr. Ford, who 
is been known by thousands of water- 
works operators throughout the country 
and was the Dean among water-works 


he 
ha 
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manutacturers and salesmen, had been in 


poor health for two months. Born in 
1861, Mr. Ford lived in Wabash, Ind.. 
until 1881, when he moved to Hartford 
City, where he founded the Ford Meter 


Box Co., which was incorporated in 191] 
when the business was moved to Wabash. 


A Fully Automatic Zeolite 
Water Softener 

Following the development of an auto- 
matic zeolite water softener for house- 
hold use, the Permutit Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, developed a self- 
regenerating softener for use in the in- 
dustrial and municipal fields. The de- 
sign now in successful use is shown in 
the accompanying diagram. It employs 
a multiport single valve having a rotary 
flat disc, the ports of which are so ar 
ranged that by turning the disc to four 
successive positions the four operations 
of a complete cycle are carried out, and 
the control mechanism is so arranged that 
the duration of each operation of the 
complete softening cycle can be separate 
ly adjusted and controlled. The valve is 
rotated by an electric motor through a 


gear drive. and the valve stops after 
reaching the correct position for each 
operation. 


The means employed to control each 
operation are briefly as follows: 

1. For the end of the softening run, 
a water meter with a special adjustabl 
contact head is installed. 

2. For backwashing, a 
and rate of flow controller 


time switch 
3. For salting or regenerating, a float 
the 
of brine from a meas 


switch controlling drawing down of 
the desired volume 
uring tank. 
1. For rinsing 
of flow controllers 
The finally 


a time switch and rate 


develope | ipparatus was 





CONTROL 
SWITCHES . 








put through a long period of testing 
through thousands of cycles equal, in the 
ordinary use of the softener, to many 
vears ol operation 

The multiport single valve is rotated 
by the electric motor from one position 
to the next, and when it reaches each 


successive position the motor is stopped 
by the opening of a circuit breaker and 
the valve remains stationary in that po- 
sition until the end of that operation. 
The automatic valve remains in the soft- 
ening position until a predetermined vol- 
ume of water has passed through the me- 
ter. The meter then closes a control cir- 
cuit which starts the valve motor, rotat- 
ing it to the backwash position. As soon 
as this position has been reached, the 
mechanism in the time switch automatic- 
ally starts and the backwash operation 
continues for a predetermined time in- 
terval. At the end of that time interval, 
the time switch again starts up the valve 
motor and revolves the valve to the brin- 
ing position. 

A small pipe connection from the mul 
tiport valve is supplied with water pres- 
sure when the valve is in this position. 


This water pressure actuates the brine 
valve on the suction side of the brine 
ejector. The ejector operates, lifting 
brine from the measuring tank to the 
softener. When a predetermined depth 
of brine has been withdrawn from the 
measuring tank, the float switch located 
in this tank closes the control circuit, 
which starts up the valve motor again 
and the motor rotates the valve away 
from the brining position to the rinsing 


position. As in the backwashing step, so 
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DIAGRAM 






in this rinsing step the time switch cor 
trols the period of rinsing At the end 
of that period the valve motor is started 
:gain, which rotates the valve back to the 
orig inal sottening positior 
"3 
SALT 
STORAGE 
TANK 


"a 


3 








BRINE 
MEASURING TANK 


‘ RATE OF FLOW CONTROLLERS 
OF THE PERMUTIT 


AUTOMATIC ZEOLITE 


WATER SOFTENER 











MORE AND BETTER 
>". oe 
LONGER LASTING: 

LOWER TAXES 





a &.Srar Steel Geeat 
for Quality Steel Signs 


Superior Galvannealed steel sheets are an im- 
proved metal for all types of products where 
rust resistance, finish, workability and long life 
are important. Signs of all kinds—street signs, 
made from 


take 


undergo severe forming 


highway road markers, ete. 


Signs. 


Superior Galvannealed resist rust better, 


the finish better and 


and embossing without fracture of the coating. 


We shall be 


supply 


glad to refer you to a manutacturer 


who can your requirements for steel 


products made from Superior Galvannealed. 


THE SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


Divi n of Continental Steel Corporation 





(US) 
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Stewart Fences of Iron YAK | 
~ . . . 7 AY\ Ay | 
' or Chain Link Wire are ros YAY 
‘ ‘ , , WAY ary 
available in a wide range of veMAY) 
nay Ay f 
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, For 47 years Stewart Fences have served 


faultlessly as a protection to valuable 
public properties including parks, play- 
grounds, schools, reservoirs, etc. 


Write for interesting catalog. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO.) Inc. 
915 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 











2” motor lawn Mower and roller. Mows and 
j on one gallon of gasoline W ith gang units attached i 
acres per day on one gallon of gasoline 





nch ewath, ten 


A Dependable and Economical Power Lawn 
Mower Is Bound to Be Satisfactory 


HE Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers perform the two operations 
simultaneously which cut the cost and produce finer results. 


The Twin cylinder motors deliver an abundance of power for all cutting conditions 
and provide large capacity mowing at small expense. 

Sturdy but simple construction throughout insures dependable performance. 

There's a style and size suited for any type of lawn. 

Sales and Service facilities in all principal localities. 


Full particulars on request. 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


inada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Ma ucturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers Hanp, Horst 
GasoLine, ELectric 
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SERVICE WATER-LEVEL 
RECORDER 


HE NEW 


4 New Water-Level Recorder 
\ water-level and flow recorder 
imber of new features and a 
ge ot applicability has been developed 
hy the Service Recorder Co., 4168 Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
makes a record of the level of the liquid 


with 
wide 


device 


means of a sapphire point which 
ratches the record on a wax-covered 
paper, removing the wax and exposing 
fine line of bright red, the color ol 


paper beneath. 


lhe recorder with its float and sprocket 
chanism is mounted immediately over 
tank, manhole, or weir chamber, and 
copper float is placed within the 
receptacle and has a range of 16 feet. 
[he recorder weighs approximately six 
pounds, and by means of two or three 
different sprocket wheels it is possible 


. obtain different ranges of records. The 


tandard model contains a_ three-day 
clock and chart, but where the records 
ary widely the charts can be used for 
seven or eight days. 

Other uses for this mechanism are the 


recording of the number of discharges of 
siphon at sewage treatment plants, the 
recording of the number of openings of 
gates, and other records of in- 
termittent levels of various liquids. 


by-pass 


A Stable, Flexible. 
Non-Skid Pavement 
In recent years traffic in all classes of 
highways has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The increases in volume, speed, 
d amount of truck traffic require care- 
ful laying-out of a highway route and the 


selection of a surface which will prop- 
erly withstand not only present but fu- 
ire demands and which will be non- 

d in character. The Interstate Amie- 


site Co., Inc., du Pont Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is now offering approved road- 
facing materials the latest develop- 
ent of which is Interaco stone tread, a 
mixed, cold-lay, asphaltic surfacing. 
the manufacture of Interaco stone 

id two dissimilar asphalts are used. 
these asphalts are combined at low 
peratures, they do not readily flux, 
laboratory tests and actual paving 
show they do flux when the mixture 
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is spread in a thin sheet on the highway. 
The resultant asphalt is stable at high 
summer temperatures and _ sufficiently 
flexible in low winter temperatures. 
rhis tread manufactured 
the company’s own plant and shipped 
in gondola cars and is readily unloaded 
by hand or by clamshell buckets. It 
dumped from the trucks at the sit 
the work, and heating is unnecessary 
make it workable. It is used for resur- 
facing macadam, concrete, brick, 
and asphalt roads and streets and is laid 


stone in 


is 
ot 


to 


worn 


with relatively unskilled labor with the 
minimum of essential equipment. The 
manufacturers claim that it does not 
ravel or crack and may be laid without 
a curb or header. Traffic may pass over 


it while it is being laid, thus eliminating 
any need for detours. 

The Interstate 
factured over twenty-five 
cold-lay paving materials and has car- 
ried on extensive research in order to of- 


(Amiesite Co. has manu 
million vards of 


fer its various paving customers uniform 
paving of high quality. 





STONE TREAD EASILY 
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President of Layne & Bowler, Inc.. 


Dies Suddenly 


Llovd F. Layne, President of Layne & 
Bowler. Inc., and Layne Central C: 
manufacturers of Layne pumps and 
Layne gravel wall wells, died recently 
the victim of pleurisy. In addition 
his Memphis firms, Mr. Layne was Pres 
dent of corporations extending from 
South America to Indo-China \ native 
of South Dakota. he formerly lived in 
Houston. where he was ducated He 
had been a resident of Memphis since 
1917 and was known nationally both for 
his business and for his flying ability. 
Prominent Fire-Alarm Official 
Dies of Injuries 

A. D. Wheeler, prominent for 45 years 


in the municipal fire-alarm field and one 
of the best-known men among New Eng 
land Fire Departments, died in the Bos- 
ton City Hospital on August 17 as 
result of injuries received the day before 
way to work from his in 


Mass. Mr. Wheeler 


on his home 


Norwell, 


spent an 


entire lifetime in the municipal signal 
business, having been New England Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for 
Company of Newton, Mass.. 
and in addition served as its Vice-Presi 
dent for the past several years. 
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Using Trucks for Maintenance 
and Fine Grade Rolling 


roller wheel which can be 


pneumat 


Metal ¢ 
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standard 
trac tors 
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sure 
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consists ol a wide 


band that fits the 
wheels of a dual-pneumatic 


ove! 


held in place by means 
between the tires 
the 


qual ties of the true 


sets of 


not aflect riding or traveling 
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Build for Permanence. Insure 
that permanence by enclosing 
your public properties with 
sturdy long-lasting Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence We will 
gladly cooperate with munici- 
pal and county authorities in 
drawing up specifications and 
estimates for fencing any prop- 
erty. Please write to us 


PITTSBURGH 
i 2 2) Pn OO} 


| Unior Trust Bldg. « Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pittsburgh 
Fence 
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“Snow-Flo” Prineiple 


In Action 
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The above illustration shows clearly the flow of the 
snow as a ROSS plows through it. This easier, faster snow 
removal means to you that you can keep more miles free 
of snow with less trucks, with less labor, with fewer plows, 
and at less expense. 

No matter how deep the snow—no matter what kind of 
truck you have—here is a plow that will not skimp the 
job! It throws the snow clear off the road where it does 
not have to be moved again. 





Write for illustrated circular on the 


ROSS SNOW PLOW 


BURCH CORPORATION 
CRESTLINE, OHIO 
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MONARCH 
Reversible Blade 
SNOW PLOWS 


Universally adaptable to any standard make 
of motor truck. Equipped with manual or 


hydraulic lifting device. 


Electrically Welded 


{sk for our 


Bulletin 





Built by 


Monarch Mfg. Co.. Ine. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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SIGNAL 
INSTALLED ADJACENT TO A FIRE 
STATION IN CHICAGO 


4 MAGNETIC AUTOFLAG 


Fire-Stop Traffic Signals 

The Autoflag or Wig-Wag type of sig- 
nal has become known to the motoring 
public as a stop signal at railway grade 
crossings. Because of its merit as an in- 
dicating signal, several fire stations have 
installed this type of sign to warn pedes- 
trians and motorists that fire apparatus 
is about to emerge from the fire station. 

This signal operates on the closed cir- 
cuit principle, and when fire-alarm re- 
lays are in their normal position the ban- 
ner is hidden behind the shield showing 
‘Fire Dept.” When an alarm is received, 
the hold-clear circuit of the Autoflag 
signal is opened and the banner drops 
out from behind the shield and swings 
through an are of approximately 45 de- 
grees, displaying the words “Fire-Stop.” 
A light in the center of the banner, which 
is easily visible both day and night, is 
also displayed. The installation is simple, 
since 110 volts, 60 cycle, is connected di- 
rect to the terminals in the signal at all 
times, and one side of the alternating 
current is taken through the front con- 
tact on the alarm relay, which energizes 
the hold-clear circuit. when the relay is 
in normal position. The Autoflag traffic 
signal is made by the Western Railroad 
Supply Co., 2330-2360 South Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, II. ~- 


Engineering Clinic Formed _ 
Recognizing the need of an engineer- 
ing group in the Northwest equipped to 
study and handle efficiently and com- 
pletely any engineering problem and to 
lesign engineering works, a group of 
six well-known consulting engineers of 
neapolis, Minn., have organized the 
(ssociated Consulting Engineers. 
lhe group is composed of M. Dwight 
Bell, Mechanical and Power Engineer: 
Edward P. Burch, Electrical Engineer; 
Russell H. Bennett, Mining and Sanitary 
Engineer; Harold E. McWethy, Specialist 


N transportation, valuation, rate and 
taxation problems; Adolph F. Meyer. 
Hydraulic Engineer; and Walter H. 
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Wheeler, Structural and Designing Engi- 
reer. The headquarters and offices of 
Associated Consulting Engineers will be 
at 1908 Foshay Tower Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Recognition of Bureau of 
Contract Information 

In Article V of the Code of Fair 
petition for the General Contractors Di 
vision of the Construction Industry, and 
in the Section, “Contract Prequalification 
Requirements,’ of the Highway 
struction Industry Code supplemental to 
the Construction Industry Basic Code, it 
is required that contractors file complete 
information regarding performance and 
financial status with the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., or any other agency authorized 
and designated by the Public Works Ad- 
ministrator. 

The Bureau was organized to definite- 
ly establish the facts concerning perfor- 
mance records of individual contracting 
concerns throughout the United States 
as developed during the last three years 
of their work. It carries forward the in- 
dividual performance records when such 
have once been established, and as fur- 
ther contracts are awarded, bonded and 
performed. It discloses this verified in- 
formation regarding the performance 
records to those legitimately entitled to 
them by reason of being responsible for 
the award of public and private con- 
struction contracts, the writing of surety 
contract bonds and the extension of 
credit. These N.R.A. codes admirably 
back up the valuable work which the Bu- 
reau has carried on so faithfully for a 
period of three years and which should 
be referred to more frequently by mu- 
I icipal officials. 


Com 


( on- 


A Power Spray Outfit 
for Curing Concrete Roads 

A power spray outfit which includes a 
tank and power pump mounted on rub- 
ber-tired wheels, and a separate spray 
unit, has been developed by the Aeroil 
Burner Co., Inc., Park Avenue at 13th 
Street, West New York, N. J., for apply- 
ing bituminous materials to concrete 
roads for curing or for color coating. 
The spray boom is 12 feet wide with an 
apron 10 feet wide, and is mounted on 
three rubber-tired wheels. The spray bar 
can be shortened for 10- or 11-foot roads 
and is provided with attachments to spray 
the-sides of the concrete slabs. Standard 
equipment includes 18 hardened steel 





THE NEW AEROIL SPRAY BOOM FOR 


COATING CONCRETE PAVING WITH 


1933 


83 


spray nozzles. The air and liquid con- 
trol valves provided near the spray 
boom for the operator. 

The unit is a 5-hp air-cooled 
engine with a regulator and hand starter 
It has a 2-cylinder heavy-duty 


are 
powe I 


air-cooled 
roller-bearing air compressor driven by 
three V belts, and has a capacity of ap 
proximately 25 feet of free air 
per minute. It is mounted on a channel 
iron base with the 120-gallon 
welded steel tank, has 
relief valves, a 
shut-off valves. These are mounted on a 
trailer with four 4.00 x 18 pneumatic- 
tired, roller-bearing steel wheels, with the 
front swiveled to permit 
turns. The outfit is equipped with two 
25-foot lengths of high-pressure air and 
solvent with and 
ground joints. 


cubic 


capacity 
two 


and 


which aul 


pressure gage two 


wheels sharp 


hose bronze unions 


A Road Tar Research Program 

What is said to be the first exclusive 
road tar research program undertaken by 
any American university has just been 
started at the University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with the cooperation of 
the Koppers Products Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa. The work is under the direction of 
Prof. Adelbert Diefendorf, Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering and head 
of the Department of Highway Engineer- 
ing at the University. 

Prof. Diefendorf was formerly a mem- 
ber of the engineering faculties at the 
University of Illinois and the University 
of New Mexico. Associated with him in 
the work are E. O. Rhodes, Director of 
the Technical Department of the Kop- 
pers Products Co., and J. H. Swanberg, 
Research Associate of Mr. Rhodes. 

The University has undertaken the 
work because of the shifting of the em- 
phasis in highway work to the low-cost 
forms of construction, and because the 
University is situated in the center of the 
great by-product coal fields of Pennsy]- 
vania and West Virginia, from which 
large quantities of the country’s coal tars 
come. The University has acquired a com 
plete laboratory for the analysis of bitu- 
minous highway materials and the de 
termination of strength, durability and 
other characteristics of the finished pave- 
ment. 


Installation of Dresser Couplings 
in Washington, D. C. 

The S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co.. 
Bradford, Pa., has made arrangements 
with the Washington, D. C.. Water 
Department f o 1 
water-works officials 


to inspect the new 
Washington 48-inch 
Dresse1 coupled 
water — line under 
construction during 
the pe riod het een 


September | ind 


November 1. Those 


interested may sé 
cure a map trom 
Dresser showing the 


location of the in- 
stallation in the 


city of Washington. 
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FIRST AID 
EQUIPMENT 








“A man may be down but he is never out,” 
with an MSA First Aid Kit on the job—con- 
tains everything necessary to properly treat 


wounds, burns, fractures, shock or severe 


bleeding. 
The MSA Heavy Duty First Aid Kit illus- 


trated, is an excellent all purpose 

kit and is available in four sizes, 

. h 10, 16, 24, and 36 units, 
et. neatly packed in 20 gauge 
eee steel cases, electrically 


\ \ welded and built to with- 


\ 


ae 
nm stand the hardest usage. 
\ \ The unit packages of 
\ dressings, splints and 
other items are so 
\ . packed that they can- 
_ . 
— not shift or become 


ye 


disarranged. 


Do you have our First Aid Materials 


Catalogue FA-2? 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STS., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 





M. S. A. EQUIPMENT includes Breathing Apparatus . . . 
Inhalators . . . Masks of All Types . . . Gas Indicators . . . Eye 
and Heed Protectors . . . Edison Electric Cap Lamps... 
Safety Clothing . . . First Aid Equipment . . . Descriptive 
Bulletins will be sent on request. 


During October we hope you 
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CHAMPION SNOW PLOws 
Will Solve Your Snow Problems 


Be prepared to clear your streets and highways 
promptly and _ economically. Blade and V-type 
snow plows of proven design and _ construction. 
Easily attached to all makes of motor trucks. In. 
quiries handled immediately. Ask for Bulletins 





Model 16-D, illustrated, is a | 


Reversible Blade-Type Plow . : 
for use with light truck GOOD ROADS | 
equipment, 1 to 1% tons 
capacity. 


MACHINERY 
CORP. 


Kennett Square, Pa 





Specialists in Truck 
Plows for 20 Years 











LYLE SIGNS 


will help you to 


—Reduce Accidents 
—Beautify Your City 


—Make Permanent Im- 
provements 


—Control Traffic 


Write for 1933 Catalog 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Asphalt 
Distributors 


Asphalt Kettles 
Emulsion Sprayers 
Surface Heaters 


—_——- 


a Tool Boxes 



















Oil Burners 


-_——— 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 
500 EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


——— 
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ONE OF IMPROVED SERIES 


An Improved Series of 
Bituminous Distributors 


[he improved Austin Junior bitumi- 

; distributor for mounting on a light 

truck chassis has recently been announced 

Austin-Western Road Machinery 

100 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 

Ill. In the design of this Junior 

ne, offering capacities of 400, 500 and 

gallons, the features of the larger 
units have been maintained. 


the 


stin 

lhe pump, piping and valves are en 
osed in insulated heat chambers; a 
water-cooled engine is used to drive the 
pump; the pump is provided with a 
cored jacket through which the exhaust 
from the power unit is piped, and the 
exhaust is also piped to the rear, where it 

ised for heating and blowing out the 
spray system. The power unit is located 
n front of the tank, to provide better 
load balance, and is protected from dirt 
ind oil. The pump and other parts are 
placed so as not to hang below the truck 
frame. Therefore, the distribu- 
r may be mounted on any truck with- 
it special alterations, and the truck may 
be used with dump or other body when 

distributor is not needed. 


chassis 


Asphalt Pavement Producers 
Organize 

The National Bituminous In- 
dustrial Association has been formed by 
the asphalt pavement producers for the 
purpose of adopting and putting into ef- 
fect a Code of Fair Practice which is in 
keeping with the regulations and 
spirit of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. To obtain self-govern- 
ment of the industry, eleven regional 
administrators or directors were ap- 
pointed from the industrial leaders 
of the asphalt paving business. The 
regions and directors are as follows: 
Region 1, New England States, E. 
Sutcliffe, Vice-President, Warren 
Brothers Co., Boston; Region 2, 
New York-Pennsylvania District, 
William P. McDonald, President, 
William P. McDonald 


Pavers’ 


Co., New 
York and Lakeland, Fla.; Region 3. 
Central Western States, George R. 
Cooke, President, George R. Cooke 
Asphalt Paving Co., Detroit; Re- 
gion 4, Middle Western States, Gil- 
bert W. Haggart, President, Haggart 
Construction Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; 


MOUNTING ON LIGHT 


OF BITUMINOUS DISTRIBI 


TRUCK CHASSIS 


TORS 


Northwest States, Troy Car- 
Northwest Road Co., Portland. 
Region 6, California District. Ar- 
thur F. Brough, President, Southern Cali 
fornia Roads Co., Los Angeles: Region 
7, Southwestern States, Louis S. Lang. 
Craven & Lang, Inc., New Orleans, La.: 
Region 8, Corn Belt States, Daniel J 
Boone. Webb-Boone Co.. Mo.: 
Region 9, South Atlantic States, Georg: 
B. ¢ President, Carey-Reed Co 
Birmingham, Ala.; Region 10, Southern 
States, Larry B. West. President, West 
Construction Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Region 11, District of Columbia and In 
sular Possessions, A. G. Rolfe, McGuire 
& Rolfe, Washington, D. C. Of these 
directors. the following were elected of 
ficers for the ensuing year: President, E 
Sutcliffe, Vice-Presidents. William P. Me 
Donald and Larry B. West; 
Treasurer. Troy Carmichael. 


Region 5. 
michael, 
Ore.: 


ang 


St. Louis, 


arey, 


secretary 


Traffic Markers with 
Reflector Buttons 
Easily Installed 
Trafic markers which 
the center of the street 
line of the driver’s vision, 
cannot be overlooked, hee n 
oped by the Service Foundry Co., 
341 North Mosley Street, Wichita, Kans. 
Two glowing cat’s-eye reflectors, securely 
embedded in the aluminum dome, may 
be seen at night for at least 600 feet. 
The 4inch letters of white monel metal 
are cast into the base and will not rust, 


plac ed in 
in the 

they 
devel 


are 
directly 
whe re 
have 
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tarnish, or corrode, thus making a sharp 
contrast with the dark base of the traffic 
sign. 

These Service traffic signs are 22 inches 
long and 15 inches across, with a maxi 
mum height of only 2% at the 
center. They may be driven over at any 
speed with perfect safety and no incon 
venience. Every part of the signs except 
the cat’s-eye reflector is guaranteed for 
twenty-five years. It is claimed that these 
be broken by traffic, but if de 
maliciously be replaced at 
25 cents each. 


inches 


cannot 


stroyed may 


It is not necessary to tear up the pave 
to install these All that 

needed is to chip four notches %%-inch 
deep for the and drill az 
hole 4 inches deep for the cente1 
The bolt head is then 
or old lead. The 
ried in standard designs 
shipping with 
Stow, DANGER 
ZONES 
other 


ment signs, is 


corner lugs, 
int h 
bolt. 


concrete 


set in fresh 
signs 


1or 


are cal 
immediate 
wording 


such STOP, 


Way Trat 
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SCHOOL, ON} 
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The National Municipal 
Incinerator 
Organized 
Phe National 
Association 
kee 


ciation ot 


Association 


Municipal Incinerator 
formed at the Milwau 
convention of the International Asso 
Public Works Officials for the 
purpose of presenting and administering 
a Code of Fair Competition the 
cinerator industry; to improve 
industry, foster the interests of 
bers, freedom from unlawful 
unjust establish 
tain the 
tors, valuable 
more enlarged 


was 


in in- 
the 


mem- 


also 
its 
secure ind 
exactions, 


uniformity in 


and 
oft incinera 
information, pro- 
and friendly inter 
those engaged in the in- 
and to do anything additional 
may be recognized proper and 
lawful purposes of trade associations. 


Phe 


companies 


main 
usage 
acquire 
mote 

course among 
dustry, 
which as 


Association was formed with 


ten 
as charter members, re pre 
senting more than 90 per cent of the in 
dustry, as reckoned 
the past full five calendar years 
It is expected that at least five 
members may be added quickly. 
The officers 
1934 were: Ralph D 
Earle, Jr.. Manager, Decarie 
Incinerator Corporation, New York: 
Vice-President, Richard M. Eagan. 
Vice-President, Hiler Engineering & 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John E. Jack- 
Incinerator Dept., 
Moines Steel Co., 
All these men serve 


from gross business 


during 


more 


€ lec te d to serve 
President, 
Sales 


through 


son, Manager, 
Pittsburgh-Des 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on an Executive Committee with 
Herbert A. Hershey, Vice President, 
C. O. Bartlett Snow Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio, Russell E. Dean, President. 
Morse-Boulger Destructor Co.. New 
York, and A. C. Felton. Jr.. Presi 
dent, Nye Odorless Incinerator Co.. 


Macon, Ga. For the present, the 





INSPECTING A SERVICE TRAFFIC SIGN 
The man at the left is holding two traffic lane 
buttons 


headquarters of the Association will 
be at the office of the President. 155 
East 44th Street, New York. 
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How does your street lighting say it? 


What impression does your city make on the visitor who sees it at night for the first time? Does he see 
a gloomy, stagnant “nine-o’clock town,” or is he greeted by the cheerful glow of well-lighted streets— 
streets bustling with life and color and activity? @,That visitor may be an important out-of-town buyer... 
a prospective resident...or the head of an industry seeking a location. His judgment of your city may 
be materially affected by its nighttime appearance. @, Good street lighting pays dividends in increased 
business ...decreased accidents... fewer crimes... faster-moving traffic. But the installation of street 
lighting brings difficult problems as to planning, selection of standards, original costs and maintenance 


cost...Graybar’s lighting specialists have both the wide experi- Gray! JaR 


ence and the ready willingness to help you solve just such problems. 
STREET L yDaln 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAI CITIES EXECUTIVE OFFICES GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 























A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 














New Bridge and Viaduct 
at Westfield, Massachuse 


By ROBERT B. ELY 


Illuminating Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


HE development of new and im- signed by the Department of Public ets on the bridge, this equipment being 
proved highways in the state of Works of the state of Massachusetts un- in harmony with the construction ma- 
Massachusetts has made it desir- der the direction of Mr. Harkness and terial employed. 
able to replace some of the old bridge Mr. Spofford. Through the cooperative All lighting units are of the Octagonal 
structures and eliminate steep winding efforts of the Public Works Department Jr. design. Those on the viaduct and 
grades and curves. One of the most re- and the city of Westfield, Clarence Kin- the bridge approaches are in the upright 
cent highway improvements of this na- ard, Superintendent of the Electric Light position, and pendant units are used on 
ture has taken place on U. S. Highway Department, planned the lighting of the the bridge. All lamps are of 4,000 lum- 
No. 20 at Powder Mill Brook. It was _ bridge and viaduct, and the plans were ens excepting the eight approach lamps, 
necessary to raise the grade at this lo- incorporated in the design of the struc- which are spaced about 50 feet apart 
cation on account of the flooding of the ture, resulting in an effective and har- and are 2,500-lumen. 
roadway during spring freshets. monious lighting installation. The unique feature of the installation 
The bridge is now approached by the The installation consists of Hollow- is the method employed in setting the 
construction of a viaduct of concrete spun granite standards on the concrete Hollowspun standards and_ providing 
construction and a new steel bridge, de- viaduct, and cast iron newels and brack- handholes for pulling cable. Hollowspun 
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VIADUCT OF THE NEW WESTFIELD BRIDGE 
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22 Cities Saved Money by Spending It f 





THE AMERICA) 


HOW 


and 
20 Others Lost Money by Saving It 


HE Travelers Insurance Company broadened the scope of its 


1931 survey of the relation between street lighting and night 


traffic accidents. From 46 cities it was expanded to cover 227 cities 


with a total population of over 40 millions. A comparison of returns 
from 42 cities reporting for both 1931 and 1932 brought out these 


startling facts: 


22 CITIES WITH INCREASED STREET-LIGHTING 


BUDGETS SAVED BY SPENDING 
Total population 15,358,000 


Amount increase in street-lighting 


costs $1,429,321 
Increased cost, per capita $0.093 
Automobile fatalities during hours 

of darkness 
1931 1,648 
1932 1,255 
Per cent decrease 23.8 
Total automobile accidents during 

hours of darkness 
1931. 44,496 
1932 33,885 
Per cent decrease 23.8 


Economic saving $31,833,000 


Economic saving, per capita $2.07 


20 CITIES WITH DECREASED STREET-LIGHTING 


BUDGETS LOST BY SAVING 
Total population. 5,618,000 


Amount decrease in street-lighting 


costs. $1,101,389 
Decreased cost, per capita $0.19 
Automobile fatalities during hours 

of darkness 
1931. ; _ ae 641 
ESE ee oa eS EP Note EE 689 
POP Cent imMCrense........ ... ccccccs 7.4 
Total automobile accidents during 

hours of darkness 
1931. 17,307 
1932. 18,603 
Per cent increase. a 7.4 
Excess economic cost............. $3,888,000 
Excess economic cost, per capita .. $0.69 


The figures speak for themselves. General Electric illuminating engineers will 


gladly help your city 


to plan a comprehensive street-lighting program, which 


may be completed in one, five, or any number of years. 


If you wish the services of these engineers or a complete summary of the survey 
mentioned on this page, GED-577, write General Electric, Dept. 6-201, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





720-205 
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Do you mention THe American City? 


Please do. 
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fiber ducts. Bronze collars 


were set in position in the form 
vide entrance to the pull box sp 
standards were then mounted on_ the 


wooden box within the form. and_ th oe ee 
concrete was poured his method of ate Vida 
construction eliminated all foundatio Be 
bolts and all exposed metal parts ant © 
the base of the standards. which avoids [ 
any possibility of staining the concret 
due to rust or corrosion of exposed metal 
parts. 
The density of the Hollow 
standard, being greater than the 
that can be obtained by the tamping 
cess, assures long life and mors 
able cost as compared with the 
of forms and casting standards 
balustrade. 
This is but one of the many 
ments that have been made in 
of Westfield under the progressiv 
ership of the municipal authoriti 
Over a period of five years the stre 
lighting system has been practically 
placed with modern equipment and _ the 
illumination greatly increased. Today the 
business section is one of the outstandi 
examples of high-intensity street light 
LAE RE pmo ing in western Massachusetts 
Sa iaaideaaie ed The highway leading west from 


PICAL VIADUCT STANDARD city has been relighted during the past 
year. The highway leading east to th 
lards with monolithic foundation sec- viaduct, although lighted at present, will 
s were provided. Wooden boxes were he improved at some future date tion 
tructed to allow sufficient space to The improved lighting of the street stop 


is a pull box and placed over the has definitely resulted in a betterment hotels 


The Illumination of Golf Courses 


Night Golf Has Proved Practical—Lighting Attracts Spectators and Players 


NOTICE HOW THE GREEN STANDS OUT UNDER THE FLOODLIGHTING 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio - Carew. Tower 
ly THE LITEINDEX 


STREET LIGHTING 
© ZONING SURVEYS 
‘© MAUMINATION ANALYSIS 
© ELEC. RECOMMENDATIONS 
© VALUATION APPRAISALS 
© RATE ADMINISTRATION 
© CONTRACT SUPERVISION 





FLOODLIGHTING 
© amport mit z Wi 
@ ARCHITECTURAL General Illumination Er 
© orsmiay 


pelpopecceztes LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE 


@ RECREATIONAL 
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GET A BETTER JOB. 
AT LESS COST 


With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


ASPHALT HEATERS 
ot Ah} f Qj TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
? WEED BURNERS 


oscenie ii TRAILER TOOL BOXES FoR 
FOR BULLETINS SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER (CO, 


Frankfort New York 

















“HVASS” | 
SPREADERS 


Conquer Slippery 
Pavements 


Spread full width street or road at 
one time or any part thereof. 
—SPREAD— 
SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 


Can be quickly attached or detached. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 

















Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 


A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Statienary — Railway -— Portable and Semi-Portable Plants 

















makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1933 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 

















— You Come to 


Cleveland 


When next you 

visit Cleveland 

come to the New 

Carter Hotel. A 

warm welcome 

awaits you— 

prompt, courte- 

ous service and 

delicious food at 

reasonableprices. 

Six hundred large, 

comfortable out- 

side rooms each 

with private bath 

fh and circulating 

ice water. Excep- 

The Carter Hotel, inthe heartofCleve- tional facilities for 
land is conveniently located close to + CORVENtions and 
Seudliniy ‘Gunsatinnsll amit. Ueiilins: sales meetings. 
banks and teanaportation terminals, Personalized 
Room Rates Begin at $2.50 management. 


cl CARTER HOTEL 


PROSPECT NEAR EAST NINTI 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| FOLSOM B. TAYLOR, Managing Director 
= —— - ——— 4 
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Cents, $2 a Year NOVEMBER, 1933 


American 
City 


Hawe Your City and County Applied for PWA Funds? 


“Out of a total appropriated for public works of $3,300,000,000 . . . about 
$1,200,000,000, nearly all of it intended for state or local projects, waits only on 
the presentation of proper projects by the states and localities themselves. Wash- 
ington has the money and is waiting for the proper projects to which to allot it.” 


—From President Roosevelt's discussion of the Public Works Administration in his radio 
address of October 22, 1933. 


Character of Work Being Performed in Many 


Counties to Reduce Unemployment 








